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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  pages  have  been  written  at  a 

mature  age.,  and  they  record  the  assured  convictions 

/ 

of  extensive  personal  experience. 

The  work  might  have  been  expanded  into  a huge 
volume  had  the  author  adopted  the  book-making 
plan  of  ransacking  medical  libraries ; but  his 
knowledge  of  the  invalidity  of  untested  quotations, 
whether  from  ancient  or  modern  books,  and  of  the 
great  evils  which  arise  from  repeating  and  accumu- 
lating inaccurate  statements,  induces  him  to  rely  on 
his  own  resources,  and  on  those  unquestionable 
evidences  which  have  been  proved. 

The  work  is  addressed  to  a class  of  readers, 
unknown  in  preceding  ages — to  well-educated 
persons,  who  have  discovered  the  deficiencies  of 
classical  learning  in  physic,  and  who  begin  to 
doubt  the  mysteries  involved  in  dead  languages. 


IV. 


ADVERT  I S EM  ENT. 


If  in  this  publication  the  author  has  sacrificed 
worldly  professional  interests  to  a sense  of  public 
duty,  he  will  be  contented  with  a prospective  hope 
that  the  present  effort  may  lead  to  other  rational 
expositions  of  the  God-like  vocation  of  healing;  to 
an  increasing  and  exclusive  confidence  of  the 
afflicted  in  duly  qualified  practitioners ; to  the 
abatement  of  medical  imposture  ; and  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  quackery. 

If  any  of  the  Medical  Profession  should  object  to 
the  present  book  as  an  apparent  popular  appeal, 
and  not  becoming  the  Author’s  station,  they  may 
find,  in  the  two  last  tracts  which  he  has  published, 
a sufficient  extent  of  profundity  to  convince  them 
that  his  habits  of  thinking  are  not  estranged  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  medical  art:  vide  “ Alleged 
Discovery  of  the  Uses  of  the  Spleen  and  Thyroid 
Gland,”  &c.  1829;  and  “ Physiological  Observations 
on  Glandular  Structures,”  1838. 
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INTRODUCTORY  EXPOSITION. 


This  book  does  not  pretend  to  instruct  unpro- 
fessional readers,  in  anatomy,  in  medical  science, 
in  the  various  uses  and  services  of  drugs,  or  in 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  properly  be- 
longing to  physic  or  surgery. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  make  domestic  doc- 
tors, nor  to  justify  the  chance-medley  employ- 
ment of  medicines,  whose  operations  are  ill 
understood,  even  among  philosophers.  It  is 
especially  designed  to  shew  that  the  healing 
art  is  progressively  becoming  more  certain,  and 
that  it  possesses  many  claims  to  be  ranked 
with  the  rational  arts;  that  its  well-instructed 
and  experienced  practitioners,  more  especially 
in  surgery,  have  arrived  at  a state  of  exactness, 
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and  of  certain  knowledge,  which  preferably 
deserves  the  public  confidence. 

This  advanced  state  of  safe,  rational,  and  prac- 
tical information  will,  therefore,  be  now  applied 
to  directions  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
to  the  prevention  of  diseases,  through  plain  and 
intelligible  regulations  for  diet,  clothing,  air, 
and  exercises ; and  although  these  subjects 
have  been  often  discussed,  they  have  not  been 
adapted  to  the  modern  discoveries  in  medicine, 
nor  to  our  improved  knowledge  of  its  collateral 
sciences. 

It  may  be  truly  asserted  that,  until  the  pre- 
sent age,  the  scientific  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
and  even  in  anatomy,  were  seldom  applied  to 
the  theories  or  practice  of  physic  or  surgery, 
because  they  were  excluded  by  a scholastic 
preference  given  to  the  dead  languages,  and 
opposed  by  the  metaphysical  jargon  of  men 
superficially  acquainted  with  natural  know- 
ledge. 

* The  passi  ve  submission  of  the  public  to  mere 
popular  medical  idols,  sometimes  created  by 
fashion,  at  other  times  by  trickery,  has  injured 
the  character  of  the  whole  profession,  and  en- 
couraged ignorant  adventurers;  for  few  persons 
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have  ever  gained  medical  notoriety  without 
some  specious  worldly  talents.  The  public 
have  not,  however,  been  hitherto  duly  informed 
of  the  extent  and  rationality  of  the  healing  art; 
and  hence  many  plausible  men,  without  science 
or  much  professional  knowledge,  and  possessing 
no  other  remarkable  attributes  beyond  assur- 
ance and  cunning,  have  flourished  and  made 
fortunes,  without  leaving  any  recorded  proofs 
of  either  skill  or  sagacity,  or  even  one  written 
trace  of  their  reckless  experience. 

Medical  men  of  superior  minds  do  not  often 
obtain  vulgar  fame,  because  they  cannot  submit 
to  the  unworthy  arts  which  impose  upon  the 
ignorant,  nor  can  they  unite  with  mercenary 
practitioners.  In  our  own  time,  the  keen 
acuteness  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  the  genius  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davey,  and  the  deep  learning  and 
science  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  of  Dr. 
Edward  Ashe,  were  positive  obstacles  to  worldly 
favour;  they  were  far  above  their  contempo- 
raries, and  over  talented  for  public  appreciation; 
for  the  world  do  not  like  the  scrutinising,  keen 
eye  of  a clever  medical  man. 

A book  like  this,  without  quotations,  may 
seem  to  be  unlearned  ; but  the  writer,  notwith- 
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standing,  possesses  and  employs  the  established 
wisdom  of  preceding  authors ; and  because 
compilations  from  ancient  medical  books,  laid 
down  for  exact  precedents,  are  delusive,  they 
have  become  of  little  value,  since  scientific 
and  critical  researches  have  shewn  the  old  doc- 
trines to  be  erroneous,  their  evidences  being 
either  vague  or  inaccurate,  and  their  induc- 
tions consequently  unfounded.  To  rely  upon 
such  evidences  at  present,  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  stuff'  a work,  intended  to  display  and 
illustrate  the  powers  of  steam  and  of  steam- 
engines,  of  gas-lighting,  or  of  balloon-voyag- 
ing, with  classic  Greek  and  Latin  quotations. 
In  fact,  the  scientific  institutions  of  modern 
times  are  gradually  abandoning  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  employing  the  living  tongues  to 
describe  new  discoveries,  or  improvements  in 
all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Before  the  present  age,  mysterious  doctrines 
exposed  the  art  of  healing  to  severe  and  just 
ridicule,  and  tempted  desperate  adventurers  to 
promise  more  than  educated  men,  by  assuming 
some  inspired  or  supernatural  power : such 
quacks  preferred  to  undertake  hopeless  cases, 
as  cancer  and  consumption ; and  when  persons 
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recover  from  falsely  called  incurable  maladies, 
the  impostor  exults  over  the  regular  practitioner. 

Since  the  modern  advances  in  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  the  researches  of  scientific 
chemistry,  the  structure,  composition,  and  the 
other  properties  of  living  bodies,  have  become 
better  understood,  and  the  rational  or  necessary 
connexion  between  different  parts  of  the  organic 
frame,  and  the  influence  of  medical  ministra- 
tions upon  them,  are  more  apparent ; but, 
above  all  the  other  branches  of  the  healing  art, 
surgery  has  advanced  furthest  as  a rational  and 
exact  science,  because  the  visible  maladies 
which  surgeons  have  to  manage,  display  the 
progressive  effects  of  good  or  harm  from  dif- 
ferent ministrations,  and  shew  the  varying 
stages  of  maladies  for  better  or  worse. 

The  hidden  or  conjectural  seats  of  inward 
disorders,  commonly  assigned  to  physicians,  are 
to  be  sought  for  by  circumstantial  evidence : 
such  as  pain,  the  pulse,  the  state  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  natural  discharges,  in  all  of  which  the 
judgment  is  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  uncer- 
tainties. Hence  it  may  be  justly  asserted,  that 
surgery  affords  the  most  exact  and  positive 
evidences;  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  most 
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skilful  practitioners  in  physic  have  been  ge- 
nerally trained  in  the  schools  of  surgery;  and 
this  assertion  requires  no  other  proof  than  in 
the  instance  of  inflammatory  diseases,  which 
are  the  most  destructive  to  mankind  if  left 
to  themselves ; yet  are,  above  al!  others, 
notoriously  the  most  within  the  control  of 
scientific  management : for  example,  in  the 
attack  of  a common  inflammation,  exhibiting 
swelling,  redness,  heat,  and  pain,  happening 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  due  and 
appropriate  employment  of  bleeding,  cathartics, 
abstinence,  and  rest  of  the  part  affected,  and 
of  artificial  local  temperature,  each  or  all  of 
them  being  directed  and  adapted  by  a skilful 
surgeon,  will  to  a certainty  abate,  if  not  wholly 
cure,  the  malady;  and  by  circumstantial,  although 
less  palpable  signs,  inward  inflammations  may 
be  detected  and  managed. 

Should  I only  awaken  the  public  to  a more 
just  knowledge  of  the  real  merits  of  the  medical 
art,  and  shew  the  positive  mischiefs  of  domestic 
doctoring  and  of  professional  impostors,  my 
labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

It  is  a gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
apothecary’s  shop  contains  a remedy  for  every 
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disease,  or  that  medical  skill  consists  in  pre- 
scribing an  antidotary  drug;  and  it  is  a gross 
deception  to  pretend  that  men,  scantily  in- 
structed in  anatomy,  in  scientific  chemistry, 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  organic  bodies,  can  be 
competent  to  understand  the  complex  causes  of 
diseases,  and  the  conditions  of  injured  parts, 
or  to  form  rational  opinions  for  directing  the 
various  well-assured  means  of  relief  which  me- 
dical experience  and  surgical  skill  have  devised. 

It  is  also  an  equally  gross  delusion  to  as- 
sume, that  a youth,  however  well  instructed  at 
school  in  classic  learning,  and  even  well  versed 
in  the  theories  delivered  by  modern  teachers, 
can,  without  long-continued  observation  and 
practical  experience,  become  a fit  judge  of  the 
perplexing  and  circumstantial  evidence  on 
which  the  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the 
healing  practice  depends. 

It  is  equally,  if  not  more  mischievous,  to  as- 
sume that  medical  teachers  and  medical  authors 
are  enabled  to  reduce  the  whole  art  to  a few 
general  rules,  by  classing  human  maladies  and 
infirmities  under  a few  heads,  and  by  extolling 
a few  drugs,  as  the  certain  and  assured  specifics 
for  all  diseases. 
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These  doctrines  have  conduced  to  fortune- 
making  among  popular  practitioners,  and  have 
produced  a continued  series  of  teachers  and 
authors,  who  have  deceived  themselves,  their 
students,  and  followers,  and  thereby  exposed 
the  science  of  healing  to  be  insulted  and  ridi- 
culed by  every-day  scribblers. 

It  may  be,  however,  proper  at  this  time  to 
announce  that,  as  the  art  of  healing  advances 
and  becomes  established  on  the  exact  sciences, 
the  profession  will  be  proportionally  more  ela- 
borate and  difficult  even  to  professional  men; 
and  thereby  it  must  put  domestic  medicine  at 
a still  greater  distance. 

To  all  persons  who  dabble  in  general  litera- 
ture and  in  general  knowledge,  the  empirical 
art  of  physic  is  nearly  as  intelligible  as  to  those 
medical  men  who  belong  to  the  empirical 
school,  since  the  whole  art  with  them  depends 
on  individual  observation  and  on  personal  ex- 
perience, aided  by  the  ill-described  precedents 
of  other  similar  practitioners. 

These  vain,  if  not  universally  injurious,  de- 
lusions, have  sufficiently  imposed  upon  self- 
taught  smatterers;  but  a more  rational  instruc- 
tion will  enable  men  to  use  the  best  assured 
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methods  of  preserving  health  and  of  preventing 
diseases — subjects  quite  within  the  competence 
of  all,  because  they  are  capable  of  being  made 
evident  to  common  observation  and  to  common 
sense. 

Ever  since  the  care  and  management  of 
bodily  ills  have  been  confided  to  men,  especi- 
ally educated  for  those  offices,  medicine  has 
been  followed  as  a distinct  profession.  Its 
commencement  as  such  is  justly  ascribed  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  taking  date  from  Hippocrates, 
who  lived  460  years  before  Christ.  This  most 
distinguished  of  physicians  was  a highly-gifted 
man,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  limited  phi- 
losophy of  his  day;  but  the  knowledge  of  human 
anatomy,  and  of  the  most  essential  parts  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  was  then  incomplete; 
and  the  long-continued  political  disturbances  in 
those  countries,  where  the  sciences  and  refined 
arts  first  began,  prevented  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  medical  knowledge;  and,  indeed,  the 
unscientific  relics  of  Greek  literature  consti- 
tuted the  only  source  of  medical  information 
from  the  time  of  the  political  establishment  of 
Christianity  until  the  invention  of  type-printing. 
During  the  successive  changes  of  states  and  of 
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scholastic  institutions,  and  after  the  profession 
had  ceased  to  be  almost  exclusively  practised 
by  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art  became  subdivided  into  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  who  have  exercised 
their  vocations  for  gain,  and  whose  several 
worldly  successes  have  depended  on  popular 
repute,  sometimes  obtained  before  experience 
could  justify  any  preference,  or  afford  any 
proofs  of  professional  skill. 

With  the  exception  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  wholly  devoted  to  the  services  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  are  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, medical  competitors  for  money  and  fame 
have  never  been  promoted  by  competent  autho- 
rities, neither  have  any  of  them  been  selected 
from  early  life  on  account  of  particular  aptness 
in  their  bodily,  intellectual,  or  moral  qualities; 
nor  have  the  distinctions  of  genius,  or  of  supe-  ' 
rior  studies,  been  rewarded  by  worldly  pre- 
ference, for  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
by  great  judges  of  human  affairs,  that  the 
worldly  successes  of  metropolitan  physicians 
have  been  seldom  dependent  on  any  remark- 
able talents ; for  even  purblind  youths  have 
been  brought  up  for  surgeons,  and  men  a 
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very  little  above  idiocy  have  become  popular 
doctors. 

In  the  fine  arts  and  in  the  higher  stations  of 
the  law,  the  educated  public  are  competent 
judges  of  superior  skill;  in  the  church,  profound 
learning  (which  always  demands  high  talents) 
is  the  characteristic  of  great  divines  ; but  in 
medicine,  exercised  as  a mystery,  impudent 
pretenders  are  often  popular,  whether  professi- 
onally well  educated  or  grossly  ignorant.  If 
the  present  publication  should  help  to  expose 
this  prevalent  folly  of  trusting  human  life  to 
unqualified  adventurers,  and  help  to  enlighten 
general  readers,  it  may  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  many  estimable  persons,  and  encourage  more 
men  of  superior  talents  and  of  high  attainments, 
than  have  heretofore  devoted  themselves  to 
physic  and  surgery:  for  it  is  to  such  only  that 
the  public  must  look  for  scientific  practitioners, 
and  for  progressive  improvements. 

From  out  of  the  20,000  volumes,  now  in  the 
public  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  any  crafty  smatterer  in  literature 
may  purloin  the  materials  for  a specious  publi- 
cation upon  any  subject,  and  plausibly  support 
any  absurd  doctrine;  and  if  the  pillager  only 
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dive  into  scarce  and  obscure  works,  he  may 
escape  detection.  Should  the  plunderer  ven- 
ture to  quote  profoundly  learned  or  mysterious 
authors,  he  may  snatch  the  repute  of  being 
a deeply-read  scholar ; and  thus,  by  mere  im- 
posture, make  a fortune  before  the  public 
discover  the  futility  of  the  nonsense  which  has 
imposed  upon  their  credulity. 

Every  age,  nay,  every  ten  years,  produces 
some  of  these  popular  medical  idols,  who  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  leave  no  trace  of 
their  professional  skill  to  satisfy  the  gaping  mul- 
titude. It  is  enough  for  the  remaining  widows 
and  orphans  to  be  told,  that  “all  that  could  be 
done  had  been  done/'  and  that  Providence  had 
ordered  the  fatal  event.  The  animal  magnetism 
of  Mesmer,  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins,  and 
the  homoeopathic  nonsense  of  the  passing  day 
are  extreme  examples;  but  these  absurdities  are 
not  greater  than  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
modern  schools:  and  the  only  way  to  rescue  the 
public  from  these  destroyers,  is  to  advance 
medicine  into  a rational  science,  by  generalizing 
the  appropriate  evidences,  and  reducing  the 
art  to  plain  demonstrations,  amenable  to  com- 
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The  passing  movements  which  the  politics 
and  a forced  general  education  produce  in 
Europe  affect  the  character  of  all  the  learned 
professions:  that  of  medicine  is  the  subject  of 
this  work;  and  however  superficial  thinkers 
may  speculate  on  the  practical  applications  of 
domestic  doctoring,  I am  convinced  that  such 
dreamings  of  universal  knowledge  are  utterly 
impossible,  and  have  become  much  more  so 
since  the  general  introduction  of  scientific  in- 
ductions into  the  art  of  healing.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  ancient  systems  of  mere 
observation  of  the  distinguishing  signs  of  dis- 
eases, of  their  progress  and  events,  and  before 
the  accession  of  those  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific views,  which  discoveries  in  anatomy  and 
chemistry  have  supplied  to  practitioners,  any 
attentive  observer,  addicting  himself  to  notice 
diseases  and  the  effects  of  reputed  remedies, 
was  competent  to  guess  from  precedents,  and  to 
add  to  the  mass  of  uncertain  medical  records. 
Indeed  the  practitioners  of  the  profession,  be- 
longing to  the  empirical  school,  were  not  better 
qualified  than  unprofessional  persons,  unless 
from  the  extent  of  their  especial  experience. 
Hence  the  oldest  and  most  employed  practitioner 
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was  formerly  considered  the  best.  The  modern 
order  is,  however,  different,  since  the  knowledge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  vascular, 
muscular,  and  nervous  structures  has  been 
carefully  and  exactly  explained,  and  since  the 
composition  and  physical  properties  of  all  ani- 
mal substances  have  been  chemically  investi- 
gated. 

The  art  of  healing  must  ever  continue  to  be 
an  intricate  and  perplexing  profession,  whether 
exercised  according  to  the  methods  laid  down 
by  the  empirical  school,  or  followed  as  a science ; 
for  the  empirical  practitioners  must  exercise  a 
continued  and  exact  attention  to  observe  the 
signs  of  diseases,  and  to  record  the  several  good 
or  bad  effects  of  their  treatment,  before  they 
can  be  competent  to  understand  the  compli- 
cated causes  and  effects  presented  to  their  ex- 
perience; and  hence,  this  method  of  practice 
necessarily  requires  a vast  knowledge  of  pre- 
cedents, before  the  individual  is  even  capable 
of  discerning  and  of  discriminating  facts ; and 
then  it  happens,  as  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  that  every  new  case  having  some  peculi- 
arity which  renders  the  rule  of  precedent 
difficult  or  unsafe  to  be  applied,  a new  judg- 
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ment  must  be  formed  and  a special  practice 
adopted. 

All  well-educated  men  must  perceive  the 
uncertainties  and  difficulties  which  belong  to 
this  system  of  mere  personal  observation,  and 
of  recorded  examples ; and  as  the  time  has 
arrived  for  deciding  between  this  system  and 
another,  founded  on  exact  scientific  principles, 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider,  whether 
the  average  capacities  of  mankind  are  better 
suited  for  the  exercise  of  the  medical  profession 
under  the  empirical  system,  or  the  more  philo- 
sophic one  founded  on  science. 

The  historical  records  of  the  art  abundantly 
shew,  that  many  skilful  and  successful  practiti- 
oners have  flourished  under  both  systems,  and 
perhaps  their  writings  may  be  all  justly  re- 
garded as  valuable  resources  for  the  student 
and  practitioner. 

It  must  be  also  admitted,  that  many  popular 
and  even  fashionable  practitioners  have  ob- 
tained high  popularity  without  evincing  any 
degree  of  superior  understanding  or  of  scientific 
attainments,  while  men  of  first-rate  intellect,  and 
of  the  highest  character  in  the  sciences  on  which 
medicine  is  built,  have  been  disregarded. 
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With  this  exposition,  I declare  myself  to  be 
of  the  philosophic  school,  still  acknowledging 
great  obligations  to  empirical  observers,  al- 
though their  cases  are  often  contradictory,  and 
sometimes  delusive. 

The  author’s  qualifications  for  the  task  of 
publishing  the  present  work  rest  upon  his 
being  an  experienced  medical  officer,  equally 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  most 
abject,  from  belonging  to  a public  hospital 
during  forty  years,  — with  the  highest  class  and 
the  most  affluent,  from  his  position  in  society,  -- 
and  with  his  brethren,  from  his  long-continued 
public  duties  as  a judge  of  the  proficiency  of 
candidates  sent  for  examination  from  all  the 
professional  schools  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It 
is  not  the  mere  review  of  diseases  and  of  their 
causes,  but  the  actual  state  of  the  different 
classes  of  professional  men,  of  which  he  under- 
takes to  treat.  For  if,  as  he  believes  it  can  be 
shewn,  the  medical  art  is,  in  many  parts  of 
it,  arrived  at  such  a degree  of  certainty  and 
rationality  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  a science, 
it  may  be  useful  to  display  the  proofs  of  this 
scientific  character,  so  that  the  whole  public 
may  be  enabled  to  choose  competent  attend- 
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ants,  and  compel  the  ignorant  or  the  pretender 
to  acquire  and  establish  a becoming  claim  to 
determine  questions  of  health,  of  life,  or  death. 

To  assume  to  make  men  all  equally  wise 
and  honest  by  the  force  of  education  is  an  idle 
vision,  and  this  applies  remarkably  to  the  cha- 
racter of  medical  men,  who  are  selected  to  study 
the  profession,  not  from  their  suitable  aptitudes 
or  likings,  but  from  the  worldly  interests  of 
parents. 

The  English  press  teems  with  modern  books 
on  health,  compiled  by  medical  men  for  the 
assumed  purpose  of  enabling  the  public  to 
judge  for  themselves  upon  the  means  of  pro- 
tection against  diseases.  Some  of  these  popular 
appeals  comprise  general  views  of  anatomy, 
and  attempts  to  render  plain  and  easy  the  ab- 
struse and  changeable  doctrines  of  medicine. 
Some  are  laboured  compositions  by  men  with- 
out experience,  and  others  display  a mass  of 
conflicting,  inaccurate,  and  learned  evidence, 
which  is  neither  serviceable  to  the  profession 
nor  to  other  scholars. 

Supported  by  the  claims  of  long  and  varied 
practical  experience,  and  with  some  pretensions 
to  a full  share  of  the  sciences  on  which  the 
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healing  art  is  founded,  I have  ventured  to 
submit  a plain  and,  I trust,  a rational  statement 
of  the  best  known  causes  of  common  diseases, 
especially  of  those  most  frequent  in  London, 
and  the  means  which  experience  has  shewn  to 
be  useful  for  their  prevention;  being  convinced 
that  every  attempt  to  teach  unprofessional  per- 
sons to  distinguish  the  characters  and  causes  of 
diseases,  and  to  treat  them  medicinally,  is  not 
only  futile  but  mischievous. 

The  observations  of  mere  practical  experi- 
ence are  of  little  avail,  unless  they  are  reduced 
to  general  principles  by  philosophic  inductions 
from  the  scientific  data  of  anatomy  and  che- 
mistry, and  applied  to  the  evidences  of  diseases. 
From  the  want  of  these  qualifications,  the  most 
popular  practitioners  of  medicine  in  London, 
who  are  generally  clever  men  of  the  world, 
have  seldom  added  anything  to  the  permanent 
stock  of  medical  knowledge,  or  removed  any 
of  its  vulgar  errors ; and  hence  the  common 
opinion  that  the  most  employed  practitioners 
must  of  necessity  be  the  best,  is  a gross  delu- 
sion; for  such  persons  bequeath  no  other  proofs 
of  skill  to  their  successors  than  the  records  to 
be  found  at  Doctors’  Commons. 
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The  general  diffusion  of  elementary  educa- 
tion justifies  a professional  appeal  to  unpro- 
fessional readers,  and  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  among  the  industrious  classes  ren- 
ders them  quite  competent  to  understand  the 
subject ; this  work  is,  therefore,  especially 
addressed  to  them,  and  preferably  written  for 
their  benefit,  seeing  that  idlers  are  neither 
willing  nor  capable  of  such  instruction. 

If,  upon  this  occasion,  I should  be  successful 
in  presenting  to  the  public,  and  to  the  view  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  reasons  for  the  faith 
due  to  us,  the  subject  must  be  made  plain  and 
intelligible,  and  divested  of  those  mystical 
terms  which  at  present  shroud  every  class  of 
its  practitioners  from  the  scrutiny  of  reason  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  general  infirmities 
of  human  nature  to  expect  that  the  medical 
profession,  exercised  as  it  is  for  the  daily  means 
of  maintenance,  can  be  filled  with  men  of 
science,  with  philosophers,  or  even  with  ho- 
norable gentlemen,  while  the  greatest  number 
are  remunerated  according  to  the  quantity  of 
drugs  they  craftily  sell  at  random  as  pretended 
antidotes,  and  others  follow  the  business  of 
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mere  nurses,  with  all  the  pomp  and  state  of 
academic  learning. 

Whether  a general  smattering  of  education 
will  have  the  expected  effect  of  improving 
the  morals,  and  of  strengthening  the  common 
sense  of  the  multitude,  remains  to  be  seen; 
but  since,  in  many  notorious  instances,  the 
most  highly  educated  of  mankind  have  neither 
been  wise  in  their  generation  nor  even  moral, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  how  far  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  the  multitude  will  be 
rendered  more  competent  to  judge  for  them- 
selves by  extending  shallow  instructions. 

Unquestionably  the  wants  of  the  public 
require  a great  number  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, and  the  majority  of  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  scantily  paid ; but  if  their  duties 
were  limited  to  those  offices  which  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  needful,  and  their  practices 
governed  by  reason  and  founded  on  scientific 
knowledge,  their  labours  would  be  abridged, 
and  their  services  better  confided  in  and  more 
respected.  With  the  exception  of  the  medical 
officers  in  the  public  services,  there  is  neither 
leisure  nor  inducement  among  the  general 
practitioners  to  augment  the  sciences,  or  even 
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to  deliberate  upon  the  good  or  the  harm 
which,  in  practice,  becomes  evident  under 
their  daily  observation.  In  fact,  the  mul- 
titude act  like  the  working  bees ; they  imitate 
each  other,  or  blindfold  pursue  the  dictations 
of  self-appointed  teachers,  who  sometimes 
become  popular  by  declamatory  extravagant 
paradoxes,  which  vanish  with  the  decline  or 
death  of  their  authors,  and  only  serve  to 
instigate  the  vanity  of  similar  adventurers. 

If  the  calculations  of  human  reason  were 
like  the  computations  of  the  sliding-rule,  some 
steadiness  of  conduct  might  be  assured  by 
suitable  institutions;  but  it  is  far  otherwise; 
the  features  and  complexions  of  individual 
minds  are  as  devious  as  their  faces;  and  it 
seems  to  be  evident,  from  observation  and 
recorded  histories,  that  real  ameliorations  are 
slow;  that  they  are  commonly  opposed  in  the 
beginning;  adopted  with  difficulty,  and  some- 
times wholly  suppressed  for  a time,  to  be 
revived  in  after  ages  as  new  discoveries,  when 
the  spirit  of  the  time  is  better  disposed. 

With  a competent  knowledge  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  of  the  public  evils  occasioned 
by  mystery  and  imposture,  I do  not  hesitate 
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to  assert  that  the  prevailing  arts  of  conceal- 
ment  and  of  irrational  practices,  may  be  safely 
and  beneficially  removed  by  a plain  exhibition 
of  the  rational  and  scientific  foundations  of 
physic  and  surgery;  and  that  the  total  aban- 
donment of  medical  mysteries  must  lead  to 
higher  confidence  in  medical  men,  to  a more 
just  estimate  of  their  respective  merits,  and 
eventually  to  the  suppression  of  quackery.  I, 
therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  shew  the  ration- 
ality of  the  healing  art,  and  the  impolicy  of 
continuing,  under  specious,  if  not  false,  pre- 
tences, to  delude  the  sick,  and  to  deceive 
hopeless  and  incurable  victims  labouring  under 
unknown  or  uncertain  diseases. 

I will  not  insult  the  common  sense  of  the 
general  reader  by  a pedantic  display  of  dis- 
eased anatomy,  a subject  already  carried  to  a 
disgusting  extent  in  the  medical  profession, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  no  value  in  discrimi- 
nating diseases,  or  for  indicating  the  means 
for  their  relief,  because  the  derangements  of 
our  bodily  structure  are  the  effects  of  diseases, 
and  not  the  temporary  manifestations  of  bodily 
errors:  moreover  these  are  subjects  far  above 
the  reach  of  popular  knowledge,  and,  indeed, 
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above  the  competence  of  unscientific  medical 
practitioners.  A remarkable  proof  of  the  un- 
serviceableness of  indiscriminately  exploring 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  storehouses  of  the  India  Company  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  a consequence  of  long- 
established  general  orders  to  dissect  their  dead 
soldiers,  with  the  laudable  hope  of  improving 
medical  knowledge.  For  it  is  known  that 
piles  of  manuscripts  have  been  accumulated 
under  those  orders  with  no  other  than  negative 
results,  although,  as  I am  told,  not  without 
giving  great  offence  to  the  natives  of  India, 
who  possess  an  obstinate  religious  reverence 
for  the  dead. 

It  is  not  from  exploring  the  ruins  of  our 
bodies,  occasioned  by  the  disorderly  workings 
of  the  living  frame,  that  we  are  to  seek  for 
the  knowledge  of  their  nature,  or  for  the 
means  of  their  relief.  The  chief  portion  of 
those  anatomical  alterations  are  wholly  beyond 
the  limits  of  medical  and  surgical  cure.  Such 
are  the  ruinous  alterations  in  the  structures 
of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the 
liver,  and  even  many  other  changes  occa- 
sioned by  vices  in  living  parts,  not  imme- 
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diately  essential  to  existence,  as  cancer  and 
fungoid  tumors.  It  is  quite  enough  for  medi- 
cal science  and  skill  to  contend  with  tractable 
and  well  understood  disorders,  and  to  extend 
and  chasten  the  useful  practice  of  the  passing 
day. 

Other  popular  delusions  have  been  lately 
practised  upon  the  unlearned  by  worldly  me- 
dical writers,  by  quoting  largely  and  uselessly 
from  obsolete  books;  but,  however  unpleasant 
the  task,  I shall  endeavour  to  draw  up  that 
veil  of  imposture. 

The  public  are  led  to  believe  that  the  most 
profound,  as  well  as  the  best,  practical  know- 
ledge of  medicine  lies  hidden  in  Latin  and  Greek 
books,  and  accordingly  a pretended  appeal  to 
unprofessional  readers,  loaded  with  classic 
scraps,  is  concluded  to  be  a peep  behind  the 
mystical  curtain.  That  this  is  a gross  and  an 
injurious  error,  may  be  shewn  by  a short  com- 
parison between  the  state  of  medical  know- 
ledge in  former  ages  and  at  the  present  time. 
Undoubtedly,  the  original  and  honest  recorders 
of  medical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  reported  their  observations  upon  the 
characteristics  of  different  diseases  with  accu- 
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racy;  and  they  also  stated  the  results  of  their 
treatment  with  exemplary  truth.  That  these 
valuable  evidences  should  have  continued  for 
ages  to  be  the  established  authorities  in  every 
branch  of  the  healing  art  is  due  to  them  and 
to  their  imitative  followers ; but  when  the 
knowledge  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy 
became  extended,  and  when  the  science  of 
chemistry  began  to  analyze  the  constituent 
materials  of  living  creatures,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  properties  of  medicines  and  their 
effects,  the  medical  art  assumed  the  condition 
of  a science,  and  it  is  now  far  advanced  in  that 
desirable  exactness  among  all  the  superior 
practitioners. 

To  avoid  trespassing  on  the  time  of  the 
reader,  with  a prolix  comparative  estimate  of 
the  respective  resources  of  medical  men  in  the 
classic  and  dark  ages  with  their  present  attain- 
ments in  more  exact  and  more  applicable 
knowledge,  perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  most  acute  observer,  and  the 
most  faithful  recorder  of  medical  evidence  in 
former  times,  must  have  been  vastly  inferior  in 
his  resources  to  every  young  student  of  the 
present  day;  and  although  the  sagacity  of  re- 
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mark,  and  the  strictest  truths  to  be  found  in 
Greek  authors  have  obtained  for  many  of  them 
the  place  of  lasting  aphorisms,  yet,  unless  we 
admit  the  ancient  Greeks  to  have  possessed 
superior  intellectual  powers  to  the  moderns, 
we  must  regard  their  statements  rather  as 


those  of  sensible  men  than  of  medical  philo- 
sophers. When  it  is  known  that  most  of  the 
disorderly  errors  of  the  living  body  depend  on 
the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  on  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart,  which,  acting  the  part  of  an 
hydraulic  machine,  is  mainly  engaged  in  pro- 
pelling the  blood  through  two  extensive  series 
of  vessels  called  arteries  and  veins;  that  the 
greater  or  less  force  and  frequency  of  the 
heart’s  action,  are  the  known  causes  and  signs 
of  inflammatory  diseases,  a class  of  maladies 
the  most  extensive  and  destructive,  if  not  un- 
derstood and  controlled ; how  is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  a medical  practitioner,  ignorant 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  capable  of 
treating  such  diseases  either  rationally  or  with 
any  chance  of  success?  and  yet  the  vaunted 
classic  authors  were  those  very  men.  They 
knew  how  to  distinguish  several  diseases  by 
very  limited  evidences;  and  they  either  adopted 
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the  remedies  reported  to  be  appropriate,  or 
they  guessed  that  in  some  analogous  instance 
some  treatment  of  unknown  operation  had 
proved  beneficial. 

In  like  manner,  before  the  constituent  mate- 
rials of  the  blood  were  known,  it  was  impos- 
sible even  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  diseases 
arising  from  unnatural  deviations  in  the  com- 
position of  the  blood.  A remarkable  instance 
of  which  occurs  in  chlorosis,  producing  a pallid 
whiteness  of  the  countenance,  accompanied  by 
debility  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  now 
ascertained  to  arise  from  a deficiency  of  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  whose  colour  depends  on 
iron,  and  for  this  apparently  complicated  malady 
the  taking  of  any  preparation  of  iron  is  a 
specific  remedy. 

Again,  the  blood  is  liable  to  be  vitiated  by 
improper  food  or  drink ; and  every  one  may 
judge  of  the  capability  of  the  living  body  to 
withstand  additions  extremely  different  from 
the  natural  and  healthy  constituent  materials, 
and  their  formerly  supposed  necessary  propor- 
tions, when  it  is  known  that  the  blood-vessels 
have  been  often  injected  during  the  collapse  of 
Indian  cholera  with  warm  water,  having  double 
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the  quantity  of  sea-salt  dissolved  in  it  to  that 
found  in  sea-water. 

Many  labouring  men  also  drink  excessive 
quantities  of  malt  liquor  or  cider,  even  to  the 
amount  of  eight  or  ten  quarts  in  a day,  all  of 
which  necessarily  mingles  with  the  circulating 
blood,  and  so  remains  until  expelled  by  the 
watery  excretions.  That  this  extravagant  and 
unnatural  mixture  should  pass  off  with  impu- 
nity is  quite  contrary  to  the  laws  of  animal  life, 
and  to  medical  experience;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  such  adulterations  of  the  blood  do  not 
immediately  kill  the  victims  of  intemperance. 

But  the  classic  Greek  physicians  were  igno- 
rant of  the  composition  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood;  they  were  also  unacquainted  with 
the  structure  of  the  lungs,  with  the  elements 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  with  its  chemical  effects 
upon  the  blood,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  other  airs  when  respired, 
such  as  those  produced  by  burning  charcoal  or 
from  fermenting  liquors,  &c. 

The  properties  of  the  different  liquid  and 
solid  substances  which  compose  the  blood,  were 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  not 
aware  that  its  fluidity  depended  on  common 
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water,  and  that  water  is  itself  compounded  of 
two  distinct  elements  united  in  known  propor- 
tions, each  of  them  possessing  different  pro- 
perties when  detached,  from  those  belonging  to 
them  when  united.  Add  to  these  philosophical 
accessions  to  modern  medical  knowledge,  the 
uses  and  offices  of  the  particular  organs  of  the 
animal  body,  and  their  several  bearings  upon 
the  states  of  health  and  disease,  affording  to 
the  present  practitioner  resources  of  scientific 
information  which  have  wholly  changed  the 
character  of  the  healing  profession  from  that 
of  a bare  observance  of  occurrences,  or  of  a 
system  of  mystified  conjectures;  the  art  being 
now  founded  on  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
our  bodily  construction,  or  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  its  especial  organizations.  Hence, 
the  hurtful  or  beneficial  treatment  of  diseased 
persons  may  be  often  predicted  with  as  much 
precision  as  the  effects  which  follow  other  well 
known  causes.  In  every  succeeding  day,  we 
find  new  facts  in  anatomy  or  in  animal  che- 
mistry, tending  to  establish  advances  into  the 
most  desirable  of  all  medical  improvement,  the 
assured  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  ministrations  operate  upon  living  bodies, 
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whether  by  drugs  or  otherwise.  Already  the 
influence  of  alkalies  and  acids,  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  animal  or  vegetable  diet,  of  local 
atmosphere,  of  clothing  and  exercises  as  they 
are  respectively  adaptable  to  different  bodies, 
constitutions,  ages,  and  sexes,  are  better  known 
than  formerly,  as  moderately  educated  persons 
may  perceive  by  reading  the  older  popular 
treatises  on  health,  written  by  some  of  the  best 
informed  medical  men  of  their  day. 

Without  any  delusive  pretence  to  persuade 
unprofessional  persons  that  they  may  become 
competent  to  understand  diseases  or  to  direct 
their  proper  remedies,  I shall  proceed  to  state, 
in  plain  terms,  the  expectations  which  I enter- 
tain from  the  publication  of  this  work. 

I do  confidently  hope  and  trust  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  every  reader  may  be- 
come a juror  upon  the  question  of  rendering 
the  medical  profession  a rational  science,  in- 
stead of  confiding  in  it  as  a veiled  mystery.  I 
do  not  assume  that  the  elementary  sciences  are 
yet  so  completely  advanced  that  medical  phi- 
losophers can  satisfactorily  explain  the  complex 
workings  of  every  form  of  disease,  and  direct 

their  means  for  alleviation  or  cure  with  scien- 
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tific  certainty.  But,  as  I have  before  remarked, 
in  one  most  important  branch  of  the  art,  that 
of  surgery,  the  visible  damages  or  disorders 
which  surgeons  especially  manage,  and  the 
remedial  processes  which  they  direct,  are  so 
clearly  understood,  that  it  is  only  required  to 
transfer  the  better  known  evidences  of  external 
and  visible  derangements  to  the  circumstantial 
proofs  of  similar  inward  disorders,  to  enable 
the  surgeon  to  apply  his  anatomical  science, 
and  his  practical  experience  in  the  province 
of  a physician,  when  he  cannot  fail  of  the 
same  success  in  similar  diseases ; such  as  those 
called  inflammatory. 

It  must  be  granted,  that  a rational  system 
of  medicine  is  as  difficult  to  be  learnt  as  the 
empirical,  founded  as  the  latter  is  on  personal 
experience  and  on  recorded  precedents;  but 
the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  rational  is,  that 
scientific  principles  are  unchangeable,  and 
when  well  established  in  the  mind  of  a duly- 
instructed  youth,  he  commences  practice  with 
a just  reliance  on  his  elementary  knowledge; 
and  every  succeeding  experience  supplies  his 
expanding  views  with  additional  resources  in 
the  ministrations  of  his  art. 
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A single  illustration  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
reader  the  practical  advantages  of  rational  and 
scientific  practice  over  the  doubtful  and  chang- 
ing methods  of  precedent  which  belong  to  the 
empirical  school  of  physic. 

In  former  times,  even  until  within  the  last 
seventy  years,  it  was  the  established  opinion 
among  surgeons  that  the  healing  of  a simple 
wound,  such  as  a cut,  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  application  of  drugs  ; and  numberless  bal- 
sams, ointments,  cerates,  and  plasters,  were 
concocted  to  produce  a succession  of  processes 
in  the  wound,  such  as  suppuratives,  incarna- 
tors,  and  cicatrisers;  and  each  surgical  artist  of 
notoriety  became  the  author  of  a novel  compo- 
sition. Our  dispensatories,  or  lists  of  drugs  and 
compounds,  presented  strange  names,  such  as 
basilicon  salve,  traumatic  balsam,  &c.  At 
length  it  was  suddenly  discovered,  principally 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  supposed  processes  of 
healing  a simple  wound  were  erroneous;  and 
thence  the  especial  applications  to  aid  each  of 
such  presumed  processes  were  useless,  for 
minute  anatomy  and  a correct  knowledge  of 
the  proceedings  of  nature  demonstrated  the 
manner  in  which  such  wounds  were  healed, 
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and  that  all  the  tamperings  and  meddlings 
under  false  pretences  only  spoiled  the  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

Just  so  do  we  seem  to  be  steadily  advancing 
in  the  physician’s  province : for  the  jargon  of 
medical  doctrines,  as  they  have  been  called,  is 
rapidly  sinking  into  contempt,  and  the  waver- 
ing opinions  and  consequent  opposite  practice 
which  attend  such  upstart  hypotheses,  are  giv- 
ing way  among  the  rising  philosophical  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  to  rational  and  scientific 
rules. 

The  absurd  scheme  of  Dr.  John  Brown  for 
reducing  the  whole  range  of  medical  theory 
and  practice  to  two  abstract  causes,  was  a 
temptation  to  idle  students  and  to  juvenile 
vanity;  and  accordingly  his  follies  were  suited 
to  those  who  were  in  haste  to  rush  into  the 
fearful  responsibilities  of  practice  from  needi- 
ness, greediness,  or  idleness. 

The  metaphysical  pedantry  of  Cullen, 
although  promulgated  with  prudence  and  abili- 
ty, did  no  more  than  expose  the  insufficiency 
of  his  scheme.  We  seem  to  be  now  divided 
between  mystical  vitalists  and  a set  of  desperate 
adventurers  in  violence,  who  have  no  sooner 
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quitted  the  school-rooms  of  anatomy  than 
they  rush  into  unjustifiable  surgical  operations, 
or  dash  at  the  sources  of  life  with  poisonous 
drugs  in  all  stages  of  diseased  action,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  same  poisons  would  prove 
destructive  in  vigorous  health. 

This  adventurous  rage  among  some  modern 
desperadoes  cannot  fail  to  appal  the  public; 
and  their  chance-medley  acts  must  expose  these 
gamesters  in  human  misery  to  the  spreading- 
interference  of  coroners’  inquests. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  medical 
profession  deserves  to  take  a station  above  the 
reach  of  sarcastic  sneers ; and  it  can  only  do  so 
by  honestly  cultivating  the  rational  and  assured 
methods  of  treating  well-understood  diseases 
and  injuries,  and  by  candidly  avowing  the  un- 
certainty of  curing  ill-understood  or  incorrigible 
maladies:  still,  however,  claiming  the  power  to 
alleviate  human  sufferings  under  their  worst 
forms.  It  is  impossible  that  sensible  men  can 
respect  or  confide  in  a profession  constantly 
practising  delusions  or  making  use  of  false 
pretences,  said  to  be  excusable  as  pious  frauds. 

The  prescriber  of  useless  and  inactive  drugs 

is  generally  suspected  if  not  detected,  and  every 
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discovery  disparages  the  whole  profession.  In 
a forlorn  and  hopeless  condition  of  a sinking 
existence,  the  human  mind  is  either  conscious 
of  the  impossibility  of  recovery,  or  it  is  too  far 
exhausted  to  feel  its  real  state;  and,  in  the 
former  instance,  the  soothing  words  of  a faithful 
medical  attendant  are  more  becoming  than 
deceitful  assurances,  frivolous  drugs,  or  de- 
structive opiates. 

Happily  there  is  not  any  stage  of  human  ex- 
istence, even  when  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  when  the  sufferer,  if  at  all  conscious, 
may  not  derive  some  consolation  from  a dig- 
nified and  judicious  medical  attendant;  and 
when  that  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  pru- 
dent minister  of  religion,  the  last  pangs  of 
parting  life  may  be  soothed. 

If  the  reader  should  think  that  the  censures 
which  I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  upon  the 
faculty  in  this  Introduction  are  illiberal,  he 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  following  high 
authorities,  whose  notorious  sarcasms  fully 
justify  the  proposed  changes  in  the  moral  con- 
duct of  all  medical  men  wishing  to  appear 
honorably  before  an  enlightened  public. 

Hoffmann  says,  “Few  are  the  remedies  whose 
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virtues  and  operations  are  certain ; many  are 
those  which  are  doubtful,  suspicious,  delusive, 
false.’1 

“ Medical  prescriptions,”  says  an  eminent 
physician,  “ are  written  in  Latin;  and  this 
practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likewise 
dangerous.  However  capable  physicians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries 
are  seldom  able  to  read  it;  and  that  dangerous 
mistakes  in  consequence  of  this  may  often 
happen.  But  supposing  the  apothecary  ever 
so  capable  of  reading  the  physician’s  prescrip- 
tion, he  is  generally  otherwise  employed,  and 
the  business  of  making  up  prescriptions  is  left 
entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means,  the 
greatest  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he 
employs  a first-rate  physician,  in  reality  trusts 
his  life  to  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has 
not  only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant, 
but  likewise  giddy  and  careless.” 

Boerhaave  says,  “If  we  compare  the  good 
which  half  a dozen  true  disciples  of  ^Esculapius 
have  done  since  their  art  began,  with  the  evil 
that  the  immense  number  of  doctors  have  in- 
flicted on  mankind,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  medical 
men  had  never  existed.” 
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“ Medicine,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  men 
and  impostors,”  says  Sinibaldi,  “has  contri- 
buted, particularly  in  Europe,  to  deteriorate 
the  human  race/’ 

Frank  says,  “The  medical  police  is  restricted 
to  public  business,  and  directed  against  con- 
tagion, epidemics,  quacks,  &c. ; but  it  is  not 
considered  that  thousands  are  slaughtered  in 
the  quiet  sick  room.  Governments  should,  at 
once,  either  banish  medical  men  and  their  art, 
or  they  should  take  proper  measures  that  the 
lives  of  people  may  be  safer  than  at  present, 
when  they  look  far  less  after  the  practice  of 
this  dangerous  art  and  the  murders  committed 
in  it,  than  after  the  lowest  trades.” 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Kieser:  “ In 
most  cases  the  proverb  is  true,  that  the  remedy 
is  worse  than  the  disease,  and  the  doctor  more 
dangerous  than  the  disorder.  The  history  of 
medicine  confirms  it : every  method  and  system 
has  made  a greater  number  of  victims  than  the 
most  contagious  epidemics  and  the  longest 
wars.” 

Bacon  asserts,  that  “ Quacks  and  old  women 
do  often,  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  succeed  better 
than  learned  physicians.” 
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Sydenham  states,  that  “ that  which  is  called 
medicine  is,  indeed,  rather  the  art  of  prating 
and  telling  stories,  than  the  art  of  healing.” 

The  most  valuable  books  in  the  medical 
profession  have  been  written  by  experienced 
men  in  advanced  age,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
practical  knowledge.  The  present  work  claims 
this  origin;  and,  although  it  is  not  expressly 
addressed  to  the  profession,  it  contains  infor- 
mation upon  the  means  of  preserving  health 
which  the  public  expect  from  every  well-in- 
structed practitioner.  If  I present  myself,  on 
this  occasion,  as  the  advocate  of  scientific  and 
honorable  men,  I may  also  be  allowed  to  be  the 
admonitor  of  those  who  are  unworthy, — I,  there- 
fore, insist  on  the  real  claims  of  well-instructed 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  to  be 
treated  with  respect  and  confidence,  but  not  so 
when  they  pursue  the  arts  of  imposture  for 
mere  worldly  ends;  and  I submit  that  the 
prevailing  medical  vice  of  this  age  is,  that  of 
inexperienced  or  heedless  rashness  in  the  em- 
ployment of  violent  measures,  which  often 
unnecessarily  endanger  life  when  safe  means, 
sagaciously  directed,  might  be  much  more  effica- 
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It  has  been  my  destiny  to  labour,  without 
ceasing,  to  render  my  profession  more  certain 
and  respectable;  and,  by  long-continued  endea- 
vours to  augment  the  sciences  on  which  it  is 
founded,  to  add  to  them  the  stock  of  my  prac- 
tical knowledge,  to  improve  every  kind  of 
surgical  apparatus,  and  the  ministrations  of 
rational  remedies ; and  if  I do  not  live  to  see 
obscurities  displaced  by  certainties,  and  rational 
applications  steadily  and  effectually  applied  to 
curable  diseases,  I shall  die  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  contributed  lavishly  to  promote 
these  important  purposes. 
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The  Metropolis  of  England  at  this  time  may  be 
justly  deemed  the  Metropolis  of  the  World.  Its 
vast  population,  its  universal  commerce,  its  men  of 
science  and  of  learning,  its  skilful  artificers,  and  its 
numerous  distinguished  persons  in  all  the  liberal 
professions,  are  unprecedented. 

London,  being  the  seat  of  a great  empire,  contains, 
during  the  meetings  of  parliament,  the  royal  family, 
the  members  of  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons, 
and  ministers  from  foreign  nations;  together  with 
their  several  retinues. 

The  gross  population  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
environs  exceeds  1,750,000;  the  incidental  fluc- 
tuation of  that  number  varying  from  30,000  to 
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40,000,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and 
public  occasions. 

The  medical  statistics  of  London  may,  therefore, 
be  assumed  to  interest  the  whole  world;  but  more 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  all  large  cities. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  stands  in 
51°  30'  4 9 7 north  lat.,  and  five  miles  and  a half  to 
the  westward  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  from 
whence  the  English  longitude  is  calculated. 

The  original  and  more  ancient  site  of  London  was 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  is  the 
largest  river  in  Great  Britain.  The  old  city  occu- 
pied the  brow  of  a hill,  elevated,  at  the  highest  part, 
about  53  feet  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
river  Thames. 

This  London  hill  gradually  ascends  northward  to 
Highgate,  and  its  elevation  there  is  269  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water  in  the  Thames,  the  flat 
of  Hampstead  heath  being  427  ft.  4 in.  The 
elevated  ground  of  the  ancient  city  declines  gra- 
dually eastward  towards  the  Essex  marshes,  which 
present  an  extensive  flat,  bordering  the  river  Lea, 
and  spreading  for  more  than  20  miles  between  the 
town  of  Hertford  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames 
at  Bow  Creek. 

The  ridge  of  Highgate  hill  is  prolonged  about 
two  miles  westward  to  Hampstead,  when  it  again 
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slopes  to  the  west,  leaving  a slight  ravine,  which 
gives  origin  to  a stream  called  Tyeburn,  or 
Tybourne. 

Between  the  hills  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead  a 
small  stream  descends,  called  the  Fleet,  probably 
from  its  rapid  flow  after  heavy  rains.  This  stream 
has  now  become  a sewer,  called  Fleet  ditch,  and  is 
arched  over  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads  of  Hamp- 
stead, Highgate,  and  Paddington  to  Islington,  by 
Battlebridge. 

In  the  year  1477,  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of 
London  were  limited  by  a wall  built  for  its  defence, 
extending  2 miles  and  608  feet  in  a semicircular 
form,  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple.  The  names 
of  the  several  gates  are  still  retained.  The  distance 
between  each  gate  was  set  down  by  Stow,  in  his 
survey  of  London  up  to  1600,  as  follows:  “ from 
the  Tower  to  Aid-gate  82  perches,  from  Aid-gate  to 
Bishops-gate  86  perches,  from  Bishops-gate  to  the 
postern  of  Criple-gate  1 62  perches,  from  Criple-gate 
to  Alders-gate  75  perches,  from  Alders-gate  to 
New-gate  66  perches,  from  New-gate  to  Lud-gate  42 
perches,  from  Lud-gate  to  Fleet- dyke  60  perches, 
and  from  the  Fleet-dyke  to  the  river  Thames  70 
perches.”  The  interior  of  this  ancient  city  had  many 
open  spaces  for  ornamental  gardens,  fountains,  and 
places  for  popular  recreation,  such  as  Moorfields 
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and  the  Temple  Gardens.  The  still  remaining 
gardens  of  Draper’s  hall  are  a remarkable  example 
of  old  city  grandeur. 

No  place  in  Great  Britain  could  have  presented 
so  suitable  a position  for  commerce  as  London,  and 
it  is  recorded  as  a celebrated  mart  before  the 
Romans  had  subdued  the  natives,  as  may  be  learnt 
by  referring  to  Tacitus,  sixty-one  years  before 
Christ,  who  says,  that  “ London  is  not  remarkable 
for  the  name  of  a colony,  but  chiefly  celebrated  for 
the  riches  of  its  merchants  and  commerce.” 

The  situation  of  London  was,  no  doubt,  selected 
because  of  its  navigable  river : the  deep  water  of  the 
Thames  extending  to  London  bridge,  above  which, 
at  the  Vauxhall  shoal,  and  where  a fordable  place 
for  the  Roman  army  occurred,  it  was  unnavigable  for 
large  vessels.  London  is  placed  50  miles  inland; 
an  advantage  the  more  remarkable  as,  although  the 
island  of  England  is  not  extensive  enough  to  produce 
a large  river,  the  accommodation  in  the  Thames  for 
shipping,  by  means  of  immensely  large  wet  docks,  of 

recent  construction,  is  unequalled  in  Europe. 

* 

Before  the  embankment  of  the  Thames,  its 
marshes  must  have  appeared  as  an  extensive  estuary, 
in  which  the  quantity  of  tide-water  must  have  had 
comparatively  little  effect,  and  the  hill  of  moderate 
acclivity,  on  which  the  city  of  London  is  placed, 
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must  have  been  more  remarkable  and  conspicuous 
than  at  present. 

The  Thames  runs  through  a valley  upon  a bed  of 
gravel  and  clay  for  more  than  50  miles  above  and 
below  London.  The  valley  on  both  sides  is  seldom 
divided  by  equal  rising  mounds,  and  the  hills  rarely 
exceed  400  feet  in  height. 

Marshy  flats,  varying  in  width  from  the  margin 
of  the  river,  occupy  the  south  side  from  Wandsworth 
to  Greenwich,  and  spread  along  the  north  side  of 
the  river  from  Charing  Cross  to  Brentford;  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Lea  to  the  north-east 
for  many  miles;  in  the  whole  extent  of  which,  the 
ditches  and  drains  are  nearly  stagnant,  except  when 
moved  by  the  river  tides.  When  not  increased  by 
the  rains  or  tide,  the  river,  throughout  this  range, 
is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad  and  12  feet  deep; 
but  in  very  dry  seasons,  at  low  tides,  may  be  forded 
by  horses. 

London  stretches  along  both  sides  of  the  river 
until  it  leaves  the  town  hill,  where  it  turns  to  the 
south,  and  the  continued  rows  of  houses  on  both 
sides  assume  the  respective  names  of  Lambeth  and 
Westminster,  which  do  not,  as  formerly,  constitute 
different  townships ; but  which  are  now  attached 
to  the  metropolis,  form  part  of  it,  and  are  included 
within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
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The  greatest  bulk  of  the  town  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  which  at  first  rises  rather  abruptly,  and  then 
proceeds  gradually  to  the  north-west,  forming  the 
hills  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  as  mentioned  in 
the  commencement  of  this  description.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  the  ground  lying  fiat,  arti- 
ficial embankments  confine  the  water  from  flooding 
the  marsh  lands,  which  are  intersected  by  shallow 
canals. 

The  ancient  city  of  London  was  entirely  supplied 
with  spring-water  from  rills,  fountains,  springs,  and 
wells,  which  brought  the  percolating  rain  and 
melting  snow  from  the  hills  of  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
stead, through  strata  of  white  siliceous  sand,  and 
ochry  flint  gravel. 

The  springs  of  these  wells,  on  the  high  ground 
at  Westminster,  are  seldom  more  than  20  feet  in 
depth,  and  derive  their  water  from  a bed  of  white 
flint  sand. 

These  waters  being  hard,  and  not  suited  for 
washing  with  soap,  rain-water  was  formerly  col- 
lected from  the  roofs  of  buildings,  and  served 
for  the  supply  of  wash-houses ; but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  New  River  water  by  a canal,  and  of 
Colne  and  Thames  water  by  different  companies, 
the  supplies  of  the  metropolis,  for  ordinary  purposes. 
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are  thence  obtained ; and  few  private  houses  now 
possess  the  great  advantage  of  pure  spring-water, 
unless  they  have  wells  within  their  own  premises. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in  the  river  occur 
twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  regurgi- 
tation of  fresh  water  extends  from  Greenwich  (where 
the  water  is  brackish  at  the  flood  of  spring-tides) 
to  Tide-end-town,  (commonly  called  Teddington,) 
and  deposits  on  the  exposed  banks  of  the  river 
a large  portion  of  the  filth  produced  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  subjected  to  evaporation  along  the 
wide  spaces  of  the  borders  of  the  river.  As  the 
sea-water  does  not  ascend  through  the  town,  a 
large  portion  *of  the  Thames  water,  charged  with 
filth,  must  pass  and  repass  the  town  at  every  tide, 
and  deposit  its  sediment.  The  shores  of  the  river, 
as  it  ebbs  through  the  town,  are  largely  exposed  at 
low  water,  and  exhibit  banks  of  putrescent  mud, 
which,  in  the  summer  season,  abounds  with  the 
larvae  of  gnats,  which  live  upon  and  help  to 
consume  the  filth;  in  fact,  they  are  invaluable 
scavengers. 

The  river  water  is  very  pure  some  miles  above 
the  town;  near  the  town  it  is  mixed  with  mud,  and 
contains  a sufficient  quantity  of  organic  refuse  to 
putrefy.  When  preserved  in  casks  it  purifies  itself 
by  fermentation,  and  remains  afterwards  more  pure; 
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but  it  never  putties  sensibly  in  the  river,  nor  in  the 
cisterns  in  which  it  is  kept  a few  days  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  the  river  Thames 
abounds  with  flounders,  eels,  smelts,  shads,  and 
their  probable  fry,  called  white-bait.  Salmon  were 
formerly  abundant ; but  of  late  years  they  have 
become  rare,  partly  from  the  impurity  of  the  water, 
occasioned  by  the  filth  of  the  metropolis,  and  partly 
from  the  incessant  transit  of  ships,  barges,  and 
especially  of  steam-vessels. 

On  the  southern  embankment,  between  Greenwich 
and  Blackhllll^  the  plant  called  celery  is  indige- 
nous : this  fact  is  a local  characteristic  of  the  reach 
of  brackish  water. 

The  depth  of  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  be- 
tween Greenwich  and  London  bridge,  varies  from 
17  to  27  feet  at  low  water. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  averages  22  feet ; 
but  at  London  bridge  and  at  Westminster  bridge, 
the  tide  is  commonly  about  17  ft.  10  in.,  liable, 
however,  to  a considerable  excess  at  high  spring- 
tides,  when  forced  upwards  by  strong  easterly 
winds. 

Since  the  late  free  opening  of  the  passage  of  the 
river,  by  the  wide  arches  of  the  new  London  bridge, 
the  tides  ascend  and  descend  more  rapidly  than 
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before  the  obstructing  piers  of  the  old  one  were 
removed ; and  the  deposits  of  mud  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  river,  between  Vauxhall  bridge  and 
Greenwich,  have  remarkably  increased. 

The  common  sewers,  from  every  portion  of  the 
metropolis,  discharge  their  filth  into  the  river 
Thames  through  extensive  covered  arches  built  of 
bricks,  and  these  conveyances  receive  all  the  rain- 
water which  falls  upon  the  town,  through  open 
iron  gratings,  by  which  means  the  shores  are 
thoroughly  washed,  after  each  heavy  fall  of  rain; 
and  much  of  the  salubrity  of  this  immense  town 
may  be  attributed  to  the  admirable  construction 
and  management  of  these  shores,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  honorary  commissioners. 

The  population  of  the  city,  during  the  middle 
ages,  was  most  dense  along  the  north  border  of  the 
Thames,  between  the  Tower  and  Bridewell  Palace 
at  Blackfriars,  where  the  banquetting  hall  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  still  remains ; but  the  gross 
number  of  London  citizens  in  those  times  has  not 
been  exactly  recorded.  The  metropolis,  and  the 
adjacent  villages  and  suburbs,  were  then  thinly 
peopled ; but  from  a census  taken  in  the  year 
1377,  the  population  of  London  was  35,000,  and 
that  of  York,  the  second  city  of  importance  in 
England,  11,000. 
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In  1631,  the  men,  women,  and  children,  inhabit- 
ing the  12,000  houses  in  the  several  wards  of 
London,  as  certified  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  were 
130,268. 

According  to  the  tabulated  statements  in  Mait- 
land’s History  of  England,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants within  the  city  and  suburbs  was,  in  1739, 
725,903. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  first 
grand  division  of  the  metropolis,  or  London  within 
the  walls,  including  a space  of  not  more  than  360 
acres,  contained  not  much  less  than  140,000  persons; 
the  then  mortality  being  one  in  twenty ; but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  health  of  the  citizens,  space  has 
become  more  valuable  for  warehouses  than  for 
human  habitation,  so  that  the  population  of  the 
city,  within  the  walls,  is  diminished,  according  to 
the  census  of  1831,  to  55,778,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  now  reduced  to  one  in  forty. 

The  second  division,  or  London  without  the  walls, 
is  upwards  of  230  acres  in  area,  and  contained,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  69,000  inhabi- 
tants, though  at  present  no  more  than  66,000 ; the 
decrease  in  this  division  not  being  nearly  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  the  former. 

The  borough  of  Southwark,  or  third  division, 
contained,  at  the  above-named  time,  45,000;  and  at 
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present,  91,500  inhabitants;  thus,  in  the  course  of 
a century,  more  than  doubling  itself. 

The  fourth,  or  Westminster  division,  is,  of  all  the 
sections,  the  most  important  in  the  metropolis,  and, 
during  the  same  time,  it  has  increased  from  130,000 
to  202,050. 

The  fifth  is  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  so 
denominated  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  dif- 
ferent plagues  and  pestilences  which,  in  former 
times,  ravaged  London  and  its  environs,  and  led  to 
the  establishment  of  notices,  called  weekly  bills  of 
mortality,  which  were  kept  and  published  by  the 
parish  clerks,  as  a warning  to  the  government  and 
to  others  to  leave  London  whenever  those  scourges 
became  more  fatal  than  usual.  The  population  of 
this  division  was  626,000  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  now  amounts  to  760,000. 

The  sixth  and  last  division  is  made  up  of  a few 
parishes,  not  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  but  ad- 
joining the  metropolis  ; and  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  metropolis  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  immense  extension  of  these  parishes;  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  we  find  they  only 
contained  9,150  persons,  while  they  at  present 
afford  a return  of  293,560. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  population 
of  the  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  it  appears  that, 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  1,024,150,  and  that  now  it  amounts  to 
upwards  of  1,500,000,  including  the  usual  allowance 
for  seamen  and  strangers ; thus,  affording  an  in- 
crease nearly  of  222  per  cent. ; while  the  whole 
population  of  England  is  said  to  have  increased 
from  5,475,000  to  13,888,000,  or  nearly  254  per 
cent. 

Objections  may  undoubtedly  be  raised  to  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis  above  assumed,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  parishes  whose  churches  are  situate 
within  eight  English  miles  rectilinear  from  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  amounted  to  1,031,500,  in  1801  ; to 
1,240,200,  in  1811  ; to  1,481,500,  in  1821  ; and,  in 
1831,  to  1 ,776,556  ; a twenty-fifth  part  being  add- 
ed, in  all  these  instances,  as  a moderate  allowance 
for  the  immense  number  of  British  seamen  belonging 
to  the  registered  shipping  on  the  Thames,  for 
soldiers  quartered  in  the  Tower  and  various  other 
barracks,  as  well  as  for  the  transitory  population, 
always  arriving  and  departing  so  irregularly  as  to 
prevent  the  enumeration  of  the  individuals  in  a city 
where  no  police  regulations  exist  regarding  stran- 
gers and  temporary  sojourners. 

Contrasting  the  population  of  Paris  in  the  same 
extended  sense  comprising  eight  miles  round  a given 
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centre  with  the  foregoing,  it  appears  very  much 
smaller  than  London;  the  population  of  the  Seine 
amounting,  in  the  year  1818,  to  637,000;  in  1820, 
to  742,000;  and  in  1829,  to  1,013,000. 

The  history  of  mankind  abundantly  proves  the 
inevitable  liability  of  all  classes,  in  a closely  con- 
nected community,  to  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
the  plague,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  Indian 
cholera,  &c.,  which  have  never  been  effectually 
prevented  in  large  cities  by  even  the  most  rigorous 
quarantine. 

The  increased  duration  of  life  in  England  is  a 
phenomenon  which  has  attracted  more  notice  abroad 
than  at  home,  but  seems  now  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  with 
the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a well  founded  con- 
viction. From  the  parish-register  returns  of  the 
decenniary  years  of  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century,  (1700  to  1780,)  which  vary  from  one 
death  in  thirty-one  to  one  in  forty-two,  is  deduced 
an  average  rate  of  mortality  of  one  in  thirty-seven 
or  thirty-eight  of  the  then  existing  population  ; this 
average  becomes  one  in  forty -five,  in  the  year  1790  ; 
one  in  forty-eight,  in  1 800 ; one  in  fifty-four,  in 
1810;  and  one  in  sixty,  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  1820. 

The  causes  for  this  increase  in  the  average  dura- 
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tiori  of  life,  up  to  the  year  1821,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  houses  being  less  crowded,  to  better  food, 
better  clothing,  and  more  cleanliness  among  the 
several  classes  of  society ; to  these  may  be  added, 
the  increased  extension  of  surface-drainage,  and  of 
underground  sewers,  both  of  which  may  have  acted 
beneficially  on  health; — the  former  upon  that  of 
the  agricultural  population,  and  the  second  upon 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  The  improved 
-treatment  of  diseases  has  also  been  stated  in  some 
of  the  returns  as  a cause  of  decreased  mortality,  and 
more  especially  the  substitution  of  vaccination  for  the 
small-pox.  Infectious  fevers  have  almost  disappear- 
ed even  in  the  metropolis  ; and  intermittents,  which 
heretofore,  under  the  name  of  ague,  infested  the 
country  very  extensively  (especially  the  fen  dis- 
tricts) are  no  longer  so  prevalent.  So,  in  former 
times,  the  plague,  as  it  was  called,  disappeared  as 
soon  as  the  city  of  London  had  been  rebuilt  after 
the  great  fire  in  1666  ; also  the  scurvy,  and,  before 
that,  the  leprosy  became  gradually  extinct,  when 
the  reformation  of  religion  and  improvements  in 
agriculture  had  removed  the  necessity  of  eating  salt 
fish  and  salted  meats  during  a great  part  of  the 
year. 


London  used  always  to  suffer  heavily  from  the 
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plague,  and,  in  the  great  pestilence  which*  origi- 
nating in  the  East  in  1345*  reached  England  in 
1 348*  it  seems  to  be  well  authenticated  that  1 00*000 
persons  died  and  were  buried  in  the  city.  In  the 
year  1635,  above  35,000  died  of  the  plague ; in 
1636,  above  10,000;  and  68,596  persons  died  in 
the  last  plague  of  1665.  After  the  conflagration, 
which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city,  in  1666,  the 
plague  abated,  and  finally  disappears  from  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  1679. 

Although  the  metropolis  of  Britain  may  be  justly 
considered  as  healthy  and  exempt  from  the  pesti- 
lential and  local  diseases  which*  at  certain  seasons, 
invade  many  other  large  cities*  it  is  not  so  healthy 
for  permanent  residence,  or  for  continued  genera- 
tions, as  the  free  space  and  uncontaminated  air  of  a 
well  chosen  rural  habitation. 

The  injurious  effects  of  London  air  are  more  dis- 
tinctly manifested  during  certain  stages  of  life,  and 
among  persons  engaged  in  certain  occupations. 
Narrow  alleys  or  streets  in  densely  peopled  districts 
are  notoriously  less  salutary  than  the  squares  and 
wide  streets;  still  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  aware*  that 
no  particular  district  within  the  vast  extent  of 
London  and  its  suburbs  is  liable  to  any  disease, 
which  can  be  wholly  imputed  to  its  local  disadvan- 
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tages,  or  even  to  the  nuisances  of  bad  ventilation 
and  uncleanliness. 

Many  of  the  streets  and  alleys  in  Spitalfields, 
Clerkenwell,  St.  Giles’,  and  Smithfield,  and  the 
passages  leading  to  the  Thames,  along  both  of  its 
town-margins,  are  filthy  and  densely  peopled  by 
slovenly  and  dissolute  persons  ; and  yet  these  noto- 
riously unfavorable  habitations  pour  out  a ragged 
and  dirty  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  on 
every  fine  day,  many  of  them  in  apparently  vigorous 
health.  Among  persons,  by  long  residence,  inured 
to  such  noisome  conditions,  habit  becomes  a source 
of  protection;  for  strangers  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  fevers  and  bowel  complaints,  until  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  these  unwholesome  influences.  A striking 
example  of  this  occurs  in  the  London  schools  of 
anatomy,  where  fresh  students  from  the  country 
are  often  attacked,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
studies,  with  disorders  of  the  bowels  or  dangerous 
fevers,  while  the  initiated  escape  with  impunity. 
Occasional  visitors  to  London,  and  country-servants 
before  they  become  accustomed  to  the  close  under- 
ground kitchens  of  the  town,  are  also  liable  to  fevers. 
Prisoners  in  the  metropolitan  goals  are  likewise 
disordered  from  the  same  causes.  A talented 
patient  of  mine,  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison  under 
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a chancery-suit,  informed  me  that,  after  a few 
months’  confinement,  a general  depression  of  animal 
spirits  and  of  bodily  vigour  came  on,  and  with  this 
growing  mental  and  corporeal  debility,  the  confined 
all  soon  become  indifferent,  and  a general  apathy 
takes  the  place  of  anxiety  for  liberty. 

The  excellent  regulation  of  the  arched  under- 
ground shores,  which  extend  beneath  every  street, 
and  convey  the  great  mass  of  offensive  filth  into  the 
river  Thames,  in  addition  to  the  penal  obligations 
which  compel  every  housekeeper  to  have  putrescent 
refuse  taken  away  from  his  premises  by  appointed 
scavengers,  and  the  general  substitution  of  water- 
closets  for  stagnant  cesspools,  all  contribute  to 
render  London  less  offensive  than  any  other  large 
city.  These  deficiencies  in  other  places  are,  how- 
ever, in  part  compensated  by  natural  agencies ; for, 
in  hot  climates,  the  dogs,  birds,  jackals,  or  insects 
do  those  offices ; at  Amsterdam,  the  storks ; at 
Paris,  the  swine;  at  Lisbon,  the  dogs;  and  at 
Calcutta,  the  adjutant  bird  and  jackals  are  the 
substitutes  for  scavengers  and  shores. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  abate  a vulgar  prejudice 
upon  this  point;  for,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  to 
our  instinctive  feelings  from  the  smell  of  dung  and 
putrefying  substances,  philosophical  enquiries  have 
proved  that  they  do  not  occasion  any  known  disease, 
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and  that  they  are  not  the  sources  of  any  particular 
pestilence. 

When  the  Indian  cholera  approached  Paris,  the 
French  government  appointed  a commission,  con- 
sisting of  medical  philosophers  and  men  of  science, 
to  enquire  into  the  character  of  that  disease,  the 
prevention  of  its  communication,  and  the  means  for 
its  cure  or  abatement.  Their  report  was  most 
honorably  candid,  but  not  conclusive  upon  any  point, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  accumulation  of 
putrescent  substances,  and  even  the  unwholesome 
trades  or  bad  diets  of  labouring  persons  appeared  to 
have  little  influence  over  the  progress  and  spreading 
of  the  disease ; and  according  to  a former  equally 
scientific  report,  the  removal  of  the  thousands  of 
cart-loads  of  human  carcasses  from  the  cemetery  of 
the  Innocents,  was  entirely  harmless,  although  a 
consequent  pestilence  was  generally  dreaded. 

At  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  London,  I took  occa- 
sion, as  a commissioner  of  sewers  for  Westminster, 
to  obtain  from  the  best  authorities  an  unprejudiced 
report  on  the  health  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
cleansing  the  public  sewers  for  that  district.  The 
number  of  men  so  employed,  amounted  to  between 
forty  and  fifty,  whose  ages  varied  from  thirty  to 
sixty  years ; and  the  number  of  years  they  had 
been  so  occupied  was  found  to  be  from  9 to  20. 
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Slight  colds,  pains  in  the  bowels  and  limbs  were 
very  common  among  them;  sometimes,  injuries  from 
foul  air  in  the  shores  or  cesspools  happened,  but  not 
serious  ones;  occasionally,  there  were  instances  of 
the  men  being  burnt  by  gas:  putrid  fevers  were 
found  to  be  very  rare;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
three  instances  none  appeared  on  record,  and  in 
none  of  these  cases  were  they  attended  with  loss  of 
life. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  in  cleansing 
the  sewers,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  above  com- 
mission, was  fifty-four;  of  whom  only  four  had  been 
attacked  with  any  illness  during  the  last  fifteen 
months,  preceding  the  date  of  the  report  (October 
3,  1832);  not  any  had  died;  but  all  had  resumed 
their  work  in  a day  or  two. 

Again,  the  statement  of  Mr.  James  Creevy,  of 
Drury  lane,  whose  workmen  were  employed  about 
the  same  time  in  carrying  away  night  soil,  &c.,  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  above.  He  employed  nine  men, 
whose  ages  varied  from  30  to  60  years,  and  who  had 
been  in  his  employment  from  7 to  13  years:  none  of 
them  had  been  known  to  be  ill  at  the  regular  night- 
work;  although  almost  all  had  been  blind  from 
erysipelas  for  a day  or  two  after  cleansing  very  foul 
privies,  such  as  those  attached  to  barracks  or  work- 
houses.  All  his  workmen  drank  a considerable 
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quantity  of  gin,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
much  tobacco  during  their  midnight  operations,  but 
little  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Creevy  also  stated  that  two  of  his  men  in 
particular  frequently  returned  home  with  their  eyes 
in  a strong  state  of  inflammation, — the  one  employed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cesspool,  and  the  other  stationed 
at  the  top  to  draw  up  its  contents;  but  that  after 
having  washed  and  applied  a cold  lotion,  they  had 
always  been  able  to  return  to  their  employment 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  the  aid  of 
medical  assistance,  and  never  found  any  unfavorable 
symptoms  to  supervene ; and  that  he  thought  night- 
men  generally  enjoyed  better  health  than  most 
labouring  men. 

Another  remarkable  occurrence  in  these  reports, 
was  the  frequency  of  wounds  in  the  legs  and  naked 
arms  of  the  labourers  in  cesspools  and  drains,  from 
broken  bottles  and  pots,  in  which  cases  no  ill 
consequence  happened  either  to  the  injured  limbs 
or  to  the  constitutional  health;  whereas  very  slight 
wounds,  arising  from  human  dissections,  often  prove 
dangerous,  or  fatal,  although  the  corpse  had  not 
been  putrid,  or  impoisoned  by  any  pestilential 
disease.  This  peculiarity,  as  to  the  infection  of 
human  effluvia,  is  further  proved  by  the  general 
exemption  of  horse  butchers,  and  all  other  animal 
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butchers  from  bad  consequences  after  wounds.  In 
gaol  fever,  and  perhaps  in  all  other  similar  pesti- 
lences imputable  to  human  effluvia,  the  poison 
appears  to  be  generated  by  living  beings,  and  not, 
as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  from  the  putrefaction  of 
dead  matter. 

The  special  circumstances  belonging  to  the 
locality  of  London,  its  average  temperature  and 
vicissitudes  of  weather  during  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  habits  of  its  several  conditions 
of  persons,  are  notoriously  influential  causes  of  tem- 
porary derangement  in  the  health  of  children, 
grown  up,  and  aged  people;  and  although  this 
immense  town  may  be  regarded  as  free  from  any 
peculiar  local  cause  of  disease,  and  justly  entitled  to 
be  considered  healthful,  yet  there  are  many  causes 
of  sickness  which  affect  visitors  and  children,  and 
which,  in  the  progress  of  succeeding  generations, 
decidedly  enfeeble  its  citizens,  so  as  eventually  to 
extinguish  their  families,  through  a progressive 
degeneracy. 

Winds  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-west, 
and  from  south-east  to  north-east  are  the  most  pre- 
valent. The  westerly  winds  blow  from  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean,  passing,  before  they  reach  London, 
over  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  about  200  miles,  and 
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over  Ireland,  when  they  veer  to  the  north.  They 
are  generally  moist  on  arriving  at  the  western  coast, 
and  become  drier  from  deposits  of  rain,  as  the 
watery  clouds  cross  the  land,  and  before  they  pass 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  these  winds,  the  barometer  is  generally  low 
—they  are  most  frequent  in  February,  September, 
November,  and  December.  The  easterly  winds 
blow  over  the  large  continent  of  Europe;  they  are 
commonly  dry,  and  are  most  prevalent  in  January, 
March,  and  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  baro- 
meter is  then  high.  These  winds  are  cold,  except 
sometimes  when  they  blow  in  July  and  August, 
while  the  westerly  winds  are  generally  warm,  except 
in  November,  and  when  they  verge  to  the  north. 

The  average  temperature  of  London  during  the 
summer  months  is  70  of  Fahrenheit,  the  thermometer 
varying  between  60  and  80  degrees;  the  average 
temperature  during  the  winter  months  is  stated  to 
be  25,  the  thermometer  varying  between  20  and  30 
degrees;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  afford 
a few  instances  of  about  86  in  the  summer,  and 
below  zero  in  the  winter. 

The  heat  is  never  so  oppressive  as  in  tropical 
climates,  and  the  cold  is  seldom  such  as  to  require  a 
total  change  in  dress  and  household  accommodations. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  autumnal  and 
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spring  months  is  much  influenced  by  the  direction 
of  the  winds;  those  from  the  east  being  dry  and 
bleak,  those  from  the  west  damp  and  rainy. 

This  subject  has  been  lately  examined  through 
the  scientific  enquiries  of  chemistry,  but  with  less 
satisfaction  than  might  have  been  expected;  for 
the  extreme  diffusion  of  matter  in  the  air,  and 
the  indefinite  capability  of  the  atmosphere  to  admit 
of  mixtures  of  other  gasses  and  of  vaporized  sub- 
stances, render  it  impossible  to  detect  very  minute 
portions  of  extraneous  substances;  hence  we  smell 
the  odours  of  flowers  and  the  slightest  stenches  not 
appreciable  by  any  chemical  experiment:  even  metals 
and  earths  are  e vaporizable  at  atmospheric  tempe- 
ratures, and  become  evident  to  the  superlative  test- 
organ  of  smell,  in  the  handling  of  brass,  and  in  the 
wet  scouring  of  stone  stairs  with  pipe-clay. 

Happily,  few  of  the  offensively  smelling  mixtures 
are  unwholesome,  as  it  has  been  shewn  by  late 
enquiries;  but  perhaps  they  are  made  disagreeable 
in  the  nose  as  a warning  to  the  palate,  and  thence 
opposed  to  our  natural  instinct ; for  the  smelling 
apparatus  is  placed  over  the  mouth,  and  first  denotes 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  dietetic  things. 

London  air,  when  dry,  is  always  loaded  with,  and 
often  obscured  by  dust,  which  consists  of  ashes  and 
soot,  arising  from  pit-coal  (the  fuel  usually  burnt), 
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horse-dung,  gravel  and  granite,  beaten  and  ground 
to  powder  by  the  numerous  horses  and  vehicles 
with  which  the  streets  are  crowded.  These  pow- 
ders, with  various  others,  penetrate  houses  every- 
where, and  undoubtedly  enter  the  lungs,  and  not 
uncommonly  produce  coughs,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  in  people  who  are  lately  arrived  in 
London  from  the  country. 

Experience,  on  the  large  and  gross  scale,  proves 
that  air  has  a powerful  effect  upon  health,  and  this 
is  remarkably  evinced  in  the  countenances  and  disor- 
ders of  particular  trades,  in  those  of  children  confined 
to  narrow  streets  and  small  rooms,  and  still  more 
notoriously  in  the  rapid  recovery  of  invalids  after 
a removal  from  cities  into  an  open,  country  air. 

From  the  bills  of  mortality,  it  appears  that  the 
hurtful  effects  of  London  air  are  remarkably  mani- 
fested by  the  comparative  number  of  deaths  of 
children,  in  London  and  in  rural  places ; such  deaths 
being  more  than  four  times  (within  the  London  bills 
of  mortality)  above  those  which  occur  among  the 
rural  population.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
evident  that  large  cities  are  highly  influential  in 
reducing  the  numbers  of  mankind,  notwithstanding 
the  earlier  and  more  frequent  marriages  in  the 
metropolis. 

It  is  my  decided  conviction  that  the  destroying 
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influences  of  large  cities  and  of  manufactories  more 
than  counterbalance  the  alleged  increase  of  the 
British  population,  while  they  give  rise  to  a dege- 
nerate, enfeebled,  and  demoralized  race  of  town- 
bred  citizens,  who  lack  that  happy  union  of  a sound 
mind  united  to  a sound  body,  which  was  held  to  be 
superlatively  valuable  by  Roman  statesmen. 

Wealthy  mothers  are  too  apt  to  abandon  the 
natural  duty  of  nursing  their  children,  and  thereby 
expose  them  to  the  ill  regulated  habits  of  hired 
wet  nurses,  or  to  the  still  worse  practice  of  over- 
feeding upon  artificial  diet,  containing  bread: — 
the  consequences  of  either  plan  are  visited  upon 
the  innocents  in  some  way  of  sickness,  such  as 
deranged  bowels,  convulsions,  and  dropsy  of  the 
brain;  or  if,  by  chance,  the  infant  escape  those 
perils,  and  the  still  greater  arising  from  calomel 
given  for  temporary  relief,  the  poor  puny  child  is 
assailed  by  their  united  consequences,  and  lingers 
into  a stage  of  feeble  maturity,  to  perish  from  the 
ignorance  or  folly  of  its  parents. 

If  ever  men  should  become  so  far  civilized  as 
to  cooperate  faithfully  for  each  other’s  good,  a 
further  advancement  in  knowledge  might  shew 
them  the  justice  of  moving  whole  families  from  the 
progressing  injury  of  city  residences,  from  unwhole- 
some localities,  and  even  from  certain  climates  to 
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others  more  genial,  calculated  to  remove  the  bad 
effects  of  permanent  settlements;  but  these  views 
are  Utopian,  and  in  utter  opposition  to  those  pre- 
vailing doctrines  which,  I fear,  are  undermining  the 
bodily  constitution  of  a large  portion  of  our  country- 
men, and  by  sanctioning  the  unsocial  vices  of  greedi- 
ness and  monopoly,  are  rapidly  driving  all  Europe 
into  a state  of  violence  and  confusion,  which  may 
ultimately  stop  the  progress  of  every  science,  and 
(were  it  not  for  the  indestructible  extension  of  printed 
books,)  bring  darkness  and  barbarism  again  over  the 
civilized  world. 

Air  out  of  doors  is  always  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  large  towns ; but  very  early  rising  for  that 
purpose  is  more  fatiguing  than  useful  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  pass  the  day  in  anxious  attention,  or 
in  bodily  exertion.  The  public  parks,  and  open 
fields,  adjoining  the  metropolis,  are  very  serviceable 
to  the  health  of  its  constant  residents;  but  above 
all,  the  cheap  accommodation  of  the  steam-boats, 
for  a voyage  to  the  sea  and  home  again,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  health-giving  improve- 
ments of  our  age. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  consist  of  various 
classes,  living  between  the  extremes  of  voluptuous 
luxury  and  of  the  most  abject,  unhealthy  misery. 
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Although  the  advantages  of  affluence  present 
better  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  families, 
they  are  not  always  properly  employed. 

Persons  of  the  first  class  include  those  living  on 
their  paternal  fortune,  or  on  riches  suddenly  acquired, 
comprehending  a few  successful  speculators  and 
monopolists:  the  females  of  this  class  live  almost 
constantly  within  doors;  their  houses  are  very 
close,  although  the  rooms  are  spacious,  and  perfectly 
clean  and  neat ; and  whenever  they  venture  abroad* 
their  carriages  afford  them  the  little  exercise  they 
take; — this  gives  them  a delicacy  of  appearance 
difficult  to  be  described.  Their  station,  however, 
prevents  them  from  being  exposed  to  infection  or 
sudden  cold,  excepting  when  at  public  places  or 
nightly  entertainments,  such  being  ordinary  causes 
of  inflammatory  diseases.  The  complaints  therefore 
of  persons  of  this  class  are  often  slight  and  very 
irregular,  nor  can  they  bear  severe  treatment;  their 
disorders  must,  therefore,  be  touched  with  a slight 
hand;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  diseases  of  the 
females  of  this  class  are  frequent,  yet  they  are  sel- 
dom suddenly  fatal,  so  that  they  live  to  a great  age 
if  not  cut  off  in  early  life  by  pulmonary  consumption. 

The  men  of  this  richer  class  are  much  in  the  open 
air,  and  use  great  exercise ; they  live  in  the  country 
during  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are  often  occupied 
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in  hunting  and  shooting,  which  contribute  materially 
to  render  their  constitutions  sufficiently  strong,  and 
but  little  susceptible  of  diseases,  which,  however, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  active  and  well  marked, 
and  bear  the  operation  of  powerful  remedies. 

Among  the  more  wealthy  adults,  the  habits  are 
not  always  favorable  to  health : in  the  springtide  of 
youth,  the  males  waste  themselves  by  indulgences 
until  appetites  have  ceased,  and  the  capabilities  for 
gratification  are  exhausted. 

The  young  females  of  this  class,  from  their  wea- 
risome sedentary  confinement  and  studies,  seem  to 
demand  the  stimulus  of  wine;  their  dwelling-rooms 
are  hot  and  close ; their  dresses  pervious  to  every 
blast ; and  before  growth  is  finished,  they  are 
brought  out  for  show  at  midnight  revels,  and  exposed 
during  the  most  unsuitable  months  of  winter  to 
repeated  transits  from  close  carriages  to  the  open 
air,  often  from  the  hour  of  ten  at  night  until  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning: — certainly  no  factory  child 
in  a cotton  mill  can  be  worse  treated. 

The  domestic  male  servants  of  this  class  use  but 
little  exercise,  and  none  when  they  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility avoid  it,  whereby  they  suffer  from  irritability; 
— the  carriage  servants,  being  often  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, till  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  are 
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exceedingly  subject  to  inflammatory  diseases,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lungs.  These  domestic  servants, 
moreover,  usually  partake  of  the  habits  of  their 
masters,  and  readily  fall  into  their  good  or  bad  ways 
of  living,  either  from  imitation  or  restraint.  Being 
for  the  most  part  much  confined  to  the  house,  they 
are  seldom  long  lived,  although  few  diseases  which 
befal  either  these  male  or  female  servants  are  attri- 
butable to  confinement,  but  rather  to  the  drinking 
of  bad  fermented  liquors,  and  occasionally  to  the 
vice  of  dram  drinking.  To  these  causes,  and  to  want 
of  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  may  be  imputed 
occasional  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  a want  of 
cheerfulness.  The  out-of-doors  servants  of  affluent 
persons  are  generally  profligate,  and  addicted  to 
those  vices  occasioned  by  late  hours,  exposure  to 
inclement  weather,  and  idleness.  The  female  attend- 
ants on  fashionable  ladies  are  apt  to  imitate  their 
mistresses,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  butlers  and 
valets,  pass  the  tedious  hours  of  nightly  waiting  in 
unrestrained  dissipation. 

Of  persons  engaged  in  professions  and  business, 
the  different  grades  vary  from  the  pampered,  rich 
citizen,  with  town  and  country  residences,  to  the 
homely  shopkeeper. 

Affluent  merchants  and  bankers  form  the  next 
class;  the  women  of  which  live  a regular  life,  going 
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to  bed  generally  before  midnight,  and  rising  about 
nine  in  the  morning.  Most  of  these  families  have 
villas  near  town,  where  the  women  and  children 
pass  much  of  their  time,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Hence  they  are  much  more  in  the 
air,  and  consequently  have  neither  the  delicacy  nor 
the  irritability  of  the  more  fashionable  class,  and 
possess  a better  state  of  health;  their  diseases  are 
more  regular,  and  they  bear  the  effects  of  powerful 
remedies. 

Some  men  of  this  class  lead  a sedentary  life,  are 
much  employed  in  writing,  generally  leaning  on 
their  chests,  and  are  subject  to  derangements  of  the 
digestive  organs;  others  of  them  use  exercise  on 
horseback,  and  often  sleep  in  the  country; — all  of 
them  are  luxurious  livers. 

The  children  of  these  wealthy  citizens  are  for  the 
most  part  educated  at  boarding-schools,  a few  miles 
from  the  metropolis ; but  in  these  seminaries,  which 
contain  a great  many  pupils,  the  economy  of  diet 
being  made  a principal  object  of  profit,  and  the 
discipline  being  seldom  ruled  for  health,— the  girls 
are  especially  liable  to  bodily  infirmities,  such  as 
crookedness  and  lameness,  and  coughs  which  lead 
to  consumption. 

The  lesser  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  who 
form  the  next  class,  are  also  sober  and  regular  in 
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their  modes  of  life,  but  are  much  confined  to  their 
houses,  especially  the  women,  and  this  subjects  them 
to  several  diseases,  sometimes  violent  and  fatal : 
nor  are  those  of  the  men  whose  business  exposes 
them  to  frequent  changes  from  close  rooms  to 
the  open  air,  in  all  weathers,  less  liable  to  destruc- 
tive diseases,  and  hence  they  rarely  attain  to  old  age. 

The  last  class  consists  of  the  working  part  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  labourers  of  all  denominations, 
whose  habits  are  seldom  wisely  or  even  prudently 
regulated;  they  are  often  disorderly  and  improvident; 
working  hard  and  being  skilful  in  their  occupations, 
many  of  them  earn  more  money  than  suffices  for 
food,  and  spend  the  surplus  in  strong  and  sophis- 
ticated liquors  and  ardent  spirits,  so  that  their  lives 
are  passed  between  excessive  labour  and  a state  of 
stupefaction.  Their  wives  and  offspring,  passing 
from  abundance  to  distress  almost  every  week,  are, 
from  bad  example,  often  inclined  to  lead  a disorderly 
life.  Among  these,  scrofulous  and  pulmonary  com- 
plaints are  particularly  common  and  fatal. 

The  natural  love,  however,  of  independence,  and 
the  want  of  continued  restraint,  give  a joyous  face 
and  open  character  to  the  mechanic,  artisan,  and 
free  labourer,  seldom  observable  in  the  bonded 
servant ; the  song  of  hilarity,  the  blithesome  whistle 
of  the  contented  cobbler  in  his  little  dusky  stall, 
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which  beguile  the  hours  of  much  bodily  toil,  are 
not  heard  in  the  mansions  of  the  noble;  neither  is 
the  merry  joke  nor  happy  laugh  permitted  in  the 
hall  of  the  wealthy. 

The  habits  of  the  most  affluent  are  luxurious,  and 
their  time  divided  between  anxious  attention  during 
the  morning  hours,  and  the  indulgences  of  the  table 
in  the  evening.  Such  persons,  if  prosperous,  gene- 
rally live  to  old  age,  but  many  die  prematurely 
from  injudicious  diet,  from  disappointed  ambition, 
or  from  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  worldly  enterprises. 
The  sedentary,  assiduous  shopkeeper  generally  lives 
prudently,  takes  his  meals  at  early  hours  with  his 
family,  and  undergoes  little  exertion  of  body  or 
mind:  if  successful,  he  lives  long,  and  his  heirs 
often  squander  his  savings  and  neglect  his  business. 
The  race  of  such  persons,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
country  born,  seldom  extends  to  the  third  genera- 
tion; and  if  even  they  happen  to  have  lived  prudently, 
and  continue  their  family  vocation,  each  successive 
town-bred  generation  deteriorates  until  the  family 
becomes  extinct.  I believe  that  no  persons,  town- 
bred  in  both  the  male  and  female  lines,  ever  extend 
their  children  to  the  fourth  generation;  for  they 
progressively  dwindle,  and  lose  the  respective 
sexual  characters  until  their  procreative  ability 
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Experience  and  observation  have  convinced  me 
that,  in  well-regulated  establishments;  servitude, 
particularly  of  domestics,  although  it  may  partake 
in  some  measure  of  slavery,  is,  at  this  epoch,  far 
preferable  to  the  daily  uncertainties  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  free  labourer.  But  here  arises  an  appalling 
difficulty, — the  condition  of  domestic  servitude 
almost  prohibits  matrimony,  while  a suitable  union 
between  the  sexes  has  been,  until  now,  regarded  as 
a divine  ordination,  and,  by  moral  philosophers,  as 
the  best  security  for  good  conduct,  by  rendering  it 
the  interest  and  duties  of  two  individuals,  to  ex- 
change their  best  affection,  and  to  devote  themselves 
generously  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  progeny  ; 
thus  affording  a natural  tie  to  their  mutual  private 
and  public  virtues. 

Without  pretending  to  be  a competent  judge  of 
the  modern  doctrines  of  political  economy,  I cannot 
agree  to  the  cold-blooded  restraints  and  punish- 
ments attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  those  who  have 
the  strongest  animal  passions,  and  to  prohibit  the 
most  powerful  of  our  race  from  sinking  into  selfish- 
ness, instead  of  being  the  proud  and  responsible 
parents  of  future  generations.* 

The  superior  strength  and  health  of  labouring 

* This  subject  is  well  and  beautifully  discussed  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner,  in  his  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  vol.  iii. 
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persons  is  notorious,  provided  they  live  temperately 
and  prudently,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  their  medical 
instructors  to  guide  them  in  those  wise  habits ; for 
although  some  profligates,  of  both  sexes,  escape  for 
awhile  with  impunity,  the  punishment  of  impaired 
health,  of  worldly  distress,  and  loss  of  character, 
come  at  last,  and  often  too  late  for  repentance. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  political  or  moral  results 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  abstract  doctrines 
for  accumulating  wealth,  and  for  reducing  popula- 
tion may  be,  it  is  obvious  to  a medical  philosopher, 
that  the  moral  and  physical  debasement  of  the 
English  character  must  be  certain  consequences; 
and  however  flattering  the  illusory  dreamings  of 
these  selfish  economists  may  be  for  a time,  the 
reverie  must  terminate  either  in  the  extermination 
of  a manly,  virtuous,  and  industrious  people,  or  in 
some  dreadful  insurrection. 

The  health  of  mankind,  in  every  stage  and  con- 
dition of  life,  depends  on  temperance  and  on 
proper  diet,  on  suitable  clothing,  on  cleanliness, 
and  on  protection  against  severities  of  weather. 
Happily  for  the  people  of  England,  its  climate  occa- 
sions fewer  diseases  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  the  produce  of  its  soil  yields  the  most  abun- 
dant supplies  for  human  sustenance. 
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England  is  distinguished  for  growing  the  best 
kinds  of  corn,  and  of  nourishing  vegetables ; also 
for  rearing  the  greatest  quantity  of  cattle,  and  of 
other  creatures  fitted  for  the  food  of  man.  And  it 
may  afford  just  consolation  to  the  humble  workman 
to  know,  from  medical  authority,  that  the  cheapest 
kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  vegetables,  are  the  most 
wholesome. 

Under  such  blessings,  obtainable  by  health  and 
strength-giving  labour,  and  under  a well-advised 
plan  of  frugality,  the  farmers,  workmen,  and  even 
the  less  fortunate  artisans  and  manufacturers,  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  with  little  worldly 
anxiety,  and  preserve  a peaceful  mind  in  a more 
vigorous  body  than  those  who  indulge  in  vain 
luxuries. 

But  if  contentment,  and  a religious  submission  to 
the  state  in  which  we  are  severally  cast,  should  be 
neglected,  the  waywardness  of  our  nature,  the  bad 
precepts  of  designing  men,  and  evil  temptations, 
may  destroy  good  dispositions,  domestic  comfort, 
and  happiness,  perverting  all  the  great  duties  and 
obligations  of  parent  and  child,  of  protector  and 
protected,  and  thus  spoil  every  benefit  of  a social 
union,  where  the  labours  of  the  mind  and  the  produce 
of  the  hand  are  mutually  serviceable,  shedding  their 
benefits  alike  upon  the  powerful  and  the  humble,  if 
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they  do  but  wisely  and  temperately  use  them.  On 
a just  distribution  of  the  goods  which  providence 
and  human  skill  present,  the  health  and  happiness 
of  every  community  are  ordained  to  rest;  for  whether 
any  evil  visitation  happens  to  be  pestilence,  famine, 
deluge,  or  earthquake,  it  equally  afflicts  the  crowned 
head  and  the  houseless  poor. 

From  infancy  to  old  age  life  is  continually  sup- 
ported by  food,  and  health  is  mainly  preserved  by 
suitable  diet : for,  although  air,  exercises,  and 
clothing,  are  each  of  them,  when  properly  ordered, 
conducive  to  health,  they  do  not  affect  the  living 
body  so  constantly  as  daily  food. 

The  natural  food  of  man  varies,  even  in  his 
rudest  condition,  with  the  local  products  of  his 
country ; while  the  more  civilized  are  supplied 
through  commerce  with  every  article  which  the 
world  furnishes.  An  estimate  of  the  comparative 
wholesomeness  of  animal  food,  of  vegetable  or  mixed 
diet,  may  be  thus  obtained,  and  the  general  results 
recorded. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  from  those  general 
evidences,  that  man  is  preferably  restricted  to  any 
special  regimen,  but  privileged  to  live  variously ; 
and  hence  his  fitness  for  every  climate,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal  nature  predominates.  These 
subjects,  however,  do  not  strictly  belong  to  my 
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present  observations  on  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  large  towns. 

In  all  states  and  conditions,  the  first  sustenance  of 
infants  is  the  mother’s  milk,  and  a similar  provision 
is  ordained  for  the  whole  creation  : milk  contains 
the  proper  elements  for  the  maintenance  and  growth 
of  the  helpless  young,  and  it  is  the  appointed  food 
of  infants,  until  their  teeth  are  formed.  The  pro- 
perties of  milk  are  alike  in  the  lioness  and  in  the 
ewe,  in  the  wolf  and  in  the  rabbit,  although  the 
food  of  those  animals,  when  independent  of  pa- 
rental supplies,  is  so  notoriously  dissimilar. 

The  yolks  of  eggs,  resembling  milk,  afford  the 
first  few  days’  nutriment  to  chickens ; and  in  doves, 
the  crops  of  both  parents  form  milk  for  their  nest- 
lings. All  young  birds,  whether  they  be  afterwards 
destined  to  feed  upon  grain  or  flesh,  require  animal 
diet  during  the  chick  state.  The  partridge  and 
pheasant,  as  well  as  domestic  fowls,  cannot  be 
reared  without  insects,  eggs,  or  worms. 

These  lessons  of  nature  are  strictly  applicable  to 
infants ; the  neglect  of  them  produces  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  diseases,  and,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  large  towns,  leads  to  a feebleness  of  constitution 
through  after  life. 

The  imperative  duty  of  mothers  to  nourish  their 
offspring  is  not  merely  essential  to  the  health 
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of  the  infant,  but  the  neglect  is  injurious  to  the 
parent. 

The  long  continuance  of  infancy  denotes  the 
natural  dependence  of  the  infant  on  the  mother’s 
milk ; and,  until  the  first  teeth  appear,  every  other 
kind  of  food  is  unsuitable.  The  diet  of  the  mother, 
both  before  and  during  the  time  of  nursing,  is  equally 
important  to  her  own  health  and  to  that  of  her  off- 
spring; and  I believe  that  medical  compliance  with 
the  vulgar  error,  of  giving  porter  or  wine  to  nurses,  as 
well  as  the  more  injurious  custom  of  feeding  infants 
with  bread,  arises  from  want  of  due  consideration. 

Our  sacred  book  informs  us,  that  “the  mother  of 
Samson  was  advised  by  a holy  man  to  avoid  drink- 
ing wine  and  strong  liquors,  and  not  to  eat  of  any 
unclean  thing upon  which  dietetic  conditions  she 
was  promised  a child. 

It  is  not  only  needful  to  restrict  infant  food  to 
milk  for  the  first  year,  but  also  to  direct  the  diet  of 
young  children,  until  their  stomachs  become  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  change  artificial  food  into  whole- 
some nutriment;  and  as  animal  substances  resemble 
our  flesh  and  blood  more  than  vegetables,  and  our 
infant  organs  are  not  contrived  for  the  more  com- 
plicated work  of  digesting  vegetables,  common 
sense  points  out  the  preferableness  of  animal  diet 
for  young  children. 
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After  the  first  teeth  are  produced,  and  during  the 
earlier  years  of  childhood,  the  food  should  consist 
chiefly  of  milk,  fowls,  mutton,  and  beef,  and  those 
farinaceous  articles  which  easily  dissolve  in  milk  or 
broths.  I can  truly  assert  that  the  greatest  number 
of  infantile  diseases  arise  from  improper  diet ; and 
my  experience,  from  a long  residence  in  London, 
has  proved  that  town-born  children  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  rear  than  those  bred  in  the  country:  not- 
withstanding wThich,  the  children  of  cities  may  be 
kept  in  good  health,  by  a more  exact  regulation  of 
diet,  clothing,  air,  and  exercise  than  robust  and 
rustic  children  require. 

The  most  objectionable  articles  of  juvenile  diet 
are  fruits,  salads,  and  all  uncooked  vegetables, 
sugared  pastry,  nuts,  cheese,  veal,  pork,  and  stewed 
meats : even  bread  should  be  gradually  introduced, 
mingling  it  with  animal  food. 

It  is  an  injurious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
young  stomach  becomes  strengthened  by  laborious 
efforts  to  subdue  indigestible  things,  for  the  contra- 
ry happens  during  those  exhausting  labours : the 
crude  products  of  imperfect  digestion  charge  the 
body  with  noxious  materials,  and  form  the  chief 
sources  of  disease;  and  although  such  indiscretions 
often  pass  with  impunity  among  hardy  children,  they 
occasionally  hurry  even  them  to  a premature  grave. 
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Young  childrens  are  by  nature  ordained  to  be 
exempt  from  many  disorders  which  befal  grown  up 
persons;  the  busy  endeavours  of  growth  prevent 
many  errors  of  the  body  which  afterwards  happen 
when  it  is  merely  occupied  in  maintaining  a fixed 
bulk;  bu^  during  the  whole  of  our  existence,  a suit- 
able selection  of  diet,  and  temperance,  are  the  best 
securities  for  health. 

Tn  the  stages  of  childhood,  wine  and  other  strong 
liquors  are  generally  hurtful,  and  the  premature 
habit  of  drinking  them  induces  an  increasing 
demand,  which  often  leads  to  intemperance.  The 
ill-informed  possessor  of  wealth  is  too  apt  to  regard 
all  the  expensive  things  consumed  by  the  families 
of  exalted  rank  as  most  desirable,  without  knowing 
the  havoc  produced  by  indulging  in  luxuries.  We 
occasionally  witness  the  destructive  effects  of  those 
vicious  examples,  when  followed  by  persons  who 
become  suddenly  rich ; a fate  similar  to  that  of  the 
poor  ignorant  strangers  who  were  brought  to  Lon- 
don, from  a rude  and  simple  state  in  their  uncivilized 
native  land.  These  fatal  indulgencies  destroyed  the 
late  South  Sea  Islanders  and  Esquimaux,  after  a 
short  stay  in  London;  and  similar  errors  in  diet 
occasion  the  greatest  number  of  infantile  diseases 
and  of  premature  deaths,  among  persons  naturally 
sound  and  strong. 
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Adaptations  of  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  diet  to 
children,  and  grown  up  persons  of  different  consti- 
tutions, require  profound  medical  knowledge:  the 
misdirection  of  daily  food  being  even  more  injurious 
than  occasional  errors  in  giving  drugs,  the  advice 
of  experienced  practitioners  as  to  diet  is,  therefore, 
equally  deserving  of  payment ; and,  as  it  affords  the 
constant  means  for  preserving  health,  and  for  pre- 
venting diseases,  it  belongs  exclusively  to  medical 
men. 

The  next  subject  of  bodily  management  is  clothing; 
and  it  demands  especial  attention  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  large  towns,  who  are  confined  to  their 
houses  by  business,  because  the  bodily  frame  of 
such  persons  is  more  tender  than  that  of  rustics. 

From  infancy  onward  throughout  life,  town  dresses 
should  be  made  to  defend  the  principal  surfaces  of 
the  body  and  limbs  against  cold  and  damp;  but 
vanity  and  fashion  have  overthrown  the  experienced 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers  in  this  respect,  by  substi- 
tuting flimsy  garments  for  thick  woollens,  and  by 
exposing  the  naked  surfaces  of  children  and  young 
persons  for  admiration,  at  the  expense  of  their  tem- 
porary and  future  health.  The  apparent  impunity 
of  half-naked  rustics  bears  no  analogy  to  the  tender 
constitutions  of  town-bred  children;  but  even  among 
them  many  die  in  the  hardening;  and  in  the  bleak, 
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cold  regions,  rustics  suffer  from  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption more  frequently  than  the  well  covered 
children  of  cities. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  good  reason  for  disregard- 
ing our  own  climate,  by  following  the  fashions  of 
warmer  and  drier  countries  ; but  we  often  mistake 
the  customs  of  our  neighbours  in  Paris,  who  have 
the  sense  to  adapt  their  winter  clothing  to  cold,  dry 
weather,  and  to  live  chiefly  out  of  doors  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  Having  abandoned  many  of  the  sub- 
stantial materials  worn  by  our  ancestors,  the  only 
remaining  choice  is  among  the  articles  now  supplied 
by  modern  manufacturers. 

I consider  calico  preferable  to  linen,  both  for 
personal  covering  and  for  beds;  and  it  should  be  of 
closer  and  thicker  texture  for  winter  use  than  for 
summer. 

Flannel  is  a sort  of  substitute  for  old  fashioned 
outer  garments,  but  it  is  an  inadequate  defence 
against  cold  and  damp.  A wash-leather  waistcoat 
worn  over  a calico  shirt,  is  the  least  penetrable 
garment ; and  for  delicate  persons  who  have  weak 
lungs  it  is  more  useful  than  multiplied  flannels. 

The  stockings  and  shoes  should  be  suited  to  the 
seasons — woollen  stockings  and  thick  shoes,  during 
the  wet  and  cold  seasons,  should  be  worn  by  all 
persons  who  have  to  walk  in  the  streets.  I cannot 
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dismiss  this  subject  without  severely  blaming  the 
folly  of  English  females  as  to  the  flimsy  materials 
of  their  shoes;  it  is  deplorable  to  see  them  wading 
in  the  mud  without  any  defence  against  its  penetra- 
tion. 

The  modern  dresses  of  men  are  improved  from 
the  head  to  the  feet,  excepting  in  those  few  instances 
of  silly  persons  who  try  to  resemble  women,  and 
make  themselves  equally  ridiculous  with  those 
females  who  unwisely  imitate  men. 

An  exact  chronological  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Thames  would  have  been  a valuable 
addition  to  this  work,  if  its  limited  purport  had 
justified  it.  Perhaps,  however,  the  health-seeking 
reader  may  be  gratified  to  receive  a panoramic 
sketch  of  the  greatest  river  in  England. 

The  Thames  half  crosses  our  island  through  low 
districts,  having  few  ravines,  bounded  by  mountain- 
ous acclivities  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  unlike 
the  sources  of  its  opposite  great  western  river,  the 
Severn.  Above  the  city  of  Oxford,  several  flat 
marshes  occur,  and  the  united  branches,  named  the 
Thame  and  Isis,  proceed  slowly,  and  without  rocky 
or  rapid  falls,  to  London.  In  all  precipitous  rivers, 
proceeding  directly  from  high  mountains,  their 
sources  present  squared  masses  of  rocks,  which 
become  progressively  worn  by  attrition  lose  their 
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angular  surfaces,  and,  becoming  smaller  in  bulk 
as  the  river  proceeds  toward  the  sea,  present  a suc- 
cession of  diminishing  sized  gravel  and  sand,  until 
the  earthy  alluvium  alone  descends  to  the  final 
estuary.  The  ancient  embankments  of  the  Thames 
below  London,  and  the  history  of  Dagenham 
Marsh,  shew  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  rising 
toward  its  termination,  and  that  the  slow  working 
of  inland  floods  does  not  perceptibly  deepen  its 
upper  sources,  such  being  “ contrary  to  the  visible 
effects  of  mountain  torrents.” 
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Every  succeeding  year  teems  with  changes  in 
the  theories  of  physio,  many  of  them  at  variance 
with  science,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  logic;  and 
such  continued  revolutions  induce  persons  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  to  regard  the  whole  profession  as 
a vague  and  unscientific  art;  indeed,  the  continued 
abstract  hypotheses  about  vitality  seem  to  sanction 
that  decision,  for  we  are,  at  this  day,  as  much  in  the 
dark  respecting  vitality  as  the  metaphysicians  of 
the  time  of  Plato. 

Diseases  are  deviations  from  the  natural  and 
wholesome  offices  of  living  creatures:  they  may 
arise  from  errors  pervading  the  whole  individual,  or 
parts  of  the  system;  but  there  exist  a continuity 
and  consent  among  all  the  parts  of  a living  body, 
so  that  local  derangements  are  never  perfectly 
independent  of  the  whole. 
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Diseases  may  originate  from  too  much  or  too 
little  of  some  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  a 
living  creature,  as,  for  example,  from  changes  in 
the  due  and  salutary  quantity  of  blood,  which  fluid 
element  may  also  be  deteriorated  by  improper  diet,  or 
by  an  infectious  matter,  such  as  that  of  small-pox. 

Against  these,  and  many  similar  assailments, 
Providence  has  shielded  every  creature  to  an  extent 
consistent  with  its  limited  mortality.  Organs  of 
sense  to  discriminate  beneficial  or  hurtful  things, 
are  variously  distributed  and  wisely  constructed,  to 
secure  the  respective  term  of  life  assigned  to  each 
creature.  Nature  does  not  inexorably  demand  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  her  constitutional  laws:  life  is 
permitted  to  continue  under  many  deviations  from 
the  strict  regimen  of  health,  and,  in  all  constitutional 
or  local  diseases,  some  living  effort  is  made  to  relieve 
or  remove  the  offending  cause. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  living 
endurance  has  been  lately  shewn  by  injecting  saline 
infusions,  to  the  amount  of  120  ounces  at  one  time, 
into  the  human  veins,  during  the  state  of  collapse  in 
the  Indian  cholera;  another  is  the  not  uncommon 
vicious  habit  of  pouring  three  quarts  of  wine,  or  four 
quarts  of  porter,  through  the  human  blood-vessels 
within  a few  hours. 

These  notorious  facts  ill  accord  with  the  fine-spun 
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doctrines  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  sensorial 
influences — many  of  them  the  sproutings  of  feeble 
imaginations,  unsupported  by  an  enlarged  knowledge 
of  physiology,  which  is  never  to  be  obtained  but  by 
extensive  and  laborious  researches  into  the  fabrics 
and  composition  of  every  kind  of  organic  structure. 

As  to  the  results  of  torturing  living  animals,  they 
are  as  unsatisfactory  and  revolting  as  the  now  hap- 
pily exploded  law  for  torturing  men  to  obtain  truth. 

The  spirit  of  nature  does  not  obey  the  demands 
of  violence;  and  pain,  the  appointed  harbinger  of 
bodily  injury,  does  not  give  her  messages  to  the 
emporium  of  life  in  vain. 

Under  extreme  bodily  suffering,  the  brain  is  dis- 
tracted, and  ceases  to  direct  the  moving  structures 
temperately:  convulsions  follow;  the  heart  and 
respiratory  organs  lose  their  equilibrium;  and, 
however  unfeeling  the  cruel  experimenter  may  be, 
nature  refuses  to  confess. 

Governed  by  these  views,  and  convinced  that  it 
would  be  improper  in  this  place  to  offer  any  remarks 
upon  the  historical,  obsolete  learning  of  physic,  or 
the  discords  of  modern  smatterers,  I shall  proceed 
to  offer  my  own  experienced  observations  upon  the 
means  of  preventing  or  abating  a constitutional 
disease,  commonly  thought  to  be  hereditary,  and 
little  under  the  control  of  medical  skill. 
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Let  not  the  reader  be  appalled  when  I pronounce 
the  word.  Scrofula ! — a term  generally  supposed 
to  denote  an  hereditary  taint  of  blood,  an  inexter- 
minable  family  disease.  I state  truly  and  advisedly 
my  conviction,  that  such  an  opinion  is  not  well 
founded;  and  accordingly  my  present  endeavour 
shall  be  to  present  the  reader  with  plain  and 
rational  evidence  to  shew,  that  scrofula  is  not 
necessarily  hereditary,  and  that  modern  medical 
science  and  practical  knowledge  demonstrate  the 
effectual  means  for  preventing  it,  and  alleviating, 
if  not  curing,  it  under  its  worst  aspects. 

Any  attempt  to  designate  scrofula  by  a short 
technical  definition  would  be  unavailing,  because 
that  malady  appears  so  variously,  and  under  so 
many  different  degrees  of  activity,  that  the  best 
informed  medical  men  do  not  agree  as  to  its  local 
or  constitutional  boundaries. 

For  the  present  it  may  be  enough  to  state,  that 
scrofula  is  generally  an  inflammatory  affection;  and 
that  it  assumes  the  languid,  feeble,  and  slow  pro- 
gressing character,  termed  chronic,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  inflammations  of  a more  vigorous  and 
rapid  kind,  denominated  acute.  The  leading  feature 
of  scrofula  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a constitutional 
languor  or  feebleness,  when  compared  with  vigorous, 
rude,  and  hardy  health. 
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This  over- delicacy  of  the  frame  which  affords  the 
aptitude  to  scrofulous  disease,  may  be  hereditary, 
and  it  may  have  been  augmented,  in  successive 
generations,  by  unsuitable  residence,  or  by  improper 
habits  of  living;  but  the  children  of  scrofulous 
families  are  born  healthy  and  beautiful,  even  beyond 
the  average.  Such  children  are  not  able  to  bear 
the  cold  and  damp,  unless  they  are  defended  by 
special  clothing,  and  by  appropriate  domestic 
accommodations,  neither  can  they  be  reasonably 
expected  to  escape  those  disorders  which  depend 
on  localities  notoriously  productive  of  that  malady. 
If  to  these  causes  be  added  family  habits  of  diet 
(not  only  erroneous,  but  actually  productive  of  the 
very  crudities  which  occasion  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation,) we  may  rationally  explain  the  prevalence 
of  scrofula  in  certain  families  without  taint  of  blood. 

I can,  moreover,  adduce  overwhelming  arguments 
against  hereditary  taint  of  blood,  taken  from  noto- 
rious facts,  and  which  do  not  require  any  medical 
subtlety  in  their  application. 

It  has  been  long  known,  and  confirmed  by 
repeated  dissections,  that  tropical  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  confined  in  the  London  menageries,  are 
liable  to  scrofula  under  its  most  aggravated  forms ; 
and  that  the  same  malady  often  attacks  the  natives 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  after  a temporary 
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residence  in  England;  abundant  proofs  of  which 
have  occurred  in  all  the  London  hospitals.  Surely 
these  creatures  and  human  beings  did  not  bring 
hither,  and  from  their  natural  climates,  a lurking 
vice  of  blood  unknown  to  their  progenitors ! 

Hereditary  impresses  of  peculiar  forms,  of  stature, 
of  supernumerary  parts,  and  of  complexional  colours, 
happen  equally  among  mankind  and  animals,  and 
even  vegetables  are  subject  to  similar  influences; 
but  these  permitted  propagations  of  trivial  varieties 
are  not  allowed  by  nature  to  transmit  diseases,  an 
evil  which  must  have  directly  led  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  ill-fated  race.  On  the  contrary,  every 
deviation  in  nature  from  the  ordinary  standard  of  the 
species,  is  an  adaptation  to  local  or  temporary  con- 
veniences ; hence  the  short  stature  of  men  and  cattle 
in  sterile,  Alpine  regions,  contrasted  with  their  huge 
growth  in  fertile  plains;  and  hence  the  protecting 
changes  of  colour  in  the  furs  and  feathers  of  animals 
and  birds  in  snowy  regions,  all  suited  to  the  summer 
and  winter  costume  of  surrounding  nature. 

These  slight  sketches  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
extent  and  complexity  of  the  healing  art,  when 
contemplated  by  philosophical  minds,  inured  by 
enlarged  experience  to  apply  the  elements  of  science 
to  practice. 

Scrofula  generally  appears  under  an  inflammatory 
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aspect,  and  it  may  spring  up  for  the  first  time  in 
any  family,  or  in  confined  animals,  without  any  dis- 
coverable previous  vice  of  blood. 

In  some  climates  and  regions  of  the  earth,  an 
indigenous  malady,  the  goitre,  nearly  allied  to 
scrofula,  if  not  identically  the  same,  is  permanently 
located;  and  similar  affections  prevail  in  certain 
parts  of  England,  where  enlarged  glands  within 
the  throat  also  occur,  producing  deafness ; but 
neither  of  those  maladies  exhibit  active  inflamma- 
tion, nor  are  they  perceptibly  dependent  on  any 
humour.  Certain  eruptions  around  the  ears  and 
lips,  and  sore  eyes,  are  common  precursors  of  swelled 
glands  in  the  neck,  and  medical  men  class  them 
with  scrofula.  Children  thus  affected  have,  how- 
ever, been  generally  mismanaged  in  their  diet. 

Here,  then,  we  discover  two  distinct  sources  of 
scrofula,  one  ascribable  to  climate  only,  the  other 
to  vitiated  blood  occasioned  by  improper  food;  and 
my  experience  justifies  the  assertion,  that  no  family, 
however  naturally  sound  in  their  constitutions,  can 
long  resist  the  tendency  of  those  unhealthful  causes 
to  produce  scrofula. 

I am  willing  to  admit  the  greater  liability  of 
some  families  to  become  scrofulous,  and  even  of 
some  individuals  born  of  the  same  parents,  who 
may  be  miserable  victims  of  that  disease,  while 
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their  sisters  and  brothers  escape  with  apparent  im- 
punity. Scrofula  is  also  considered  to  have  its 
cycles  of  activity  and  rest;  but  I think  it  more  just 
to  attribute  periodical  abatements  of  the  malady  to 
careful  attentions,  and  to  suitable  regimen,  than  to 
a natural  subsidence  of  its  causes. 

I do  not  scruple  to  avow,  that  I regard  many 
local  and  even  constitutional  disorders  as  scrofu- 
lous, although  some  distinguished  professional  men 
class  them  otherwise ; but  if  I extend  the  roll 
numerically,  I have  an  adequate  compensation  to 
offer  when  I come  to  their  preventive  treatment. 

An  experienced  medical  eye  may,  doubtless, 
detect  an  aptitude  or  proneness  to  scrofula,  where 
a less  qualified  observer  would  fail ; but  such  pro- 
fessional penetration  is  not  required  to  discern  its 
grosser  appearances. 

The  peculiarities  of  bodily  frame  and  of  consti- 
tution most  liable  to  scrofula  are  those  of  a feeble 
and  delicate  character.  The  figure  is  generally 
slender,  and  the  growth  either  stunted  or  exceed- 
ing in  tallness  the  stature  of  the  parents.  The 
chest  is  narrow,  and  that  is  vulgarly  and  erroneously 
supposed  to  confine  the  lungs,  and  thereby  to  occa- 
sion consumption — which  is  a scrofulous  malady, 
dependent  on  repeated  attacks  of  feeble  inflam- 
mation, progressively  spoiling  the  natural  texture 
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of  the  lungs,  and,  if  not  prevented,  leading  to  an 
accumulation  of  incurably  diseased  structure. 

In  such  originally  delicate  and  feeble  persons, 
the  natural  temperature  is  ill  sustained : in  cold 
weather,  their  hands  and  feet  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  benumbed,  and  they  suffer  more  than  others 
from  chilblains ; their  delusive  rosy  cheeks  and 
swollen  coral  lips  are  changed  to  a purple  or  livid 
hue  by  every  blast  of  cold ; their  pearly  teeth  are 
brittle,  and  remarkably  apt  to  decay ; their  pro- 
minent, speaking  eyes  are  truly  “ windows  of  the 
soul,”  but,  alas,  they  present,  to  the  medical  philo- 
sopher, sad  forebodings  of  insidious  disease  and  of 
premature  death — forebodings  which  he  dare  not 
intimate  to  the  delighted  parents,  exulting  in  the 
present  beauty  and  future  promise  of  their  flat- 
tered offspring.  Even  the  admonitory  cautions  for 
the  preservation  of  such  ill-fated  children  are  seldom 
acceptable,  until  some  of  them  fall  victims  to  this 
deplorable  malady. 

I shall  not  be  accused  of  overcharging  this  pic- 
ture, by  any  of  those  who  have  undergone  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  hopeless  suffering,  when  I assert, 
as  an  apology,  my  experienced  assurance  that  pre- 
ventive measures,  timely,  judiciously,  and  constantly 
observed,  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  sure  and  only 
means  of  averting,  of  mitigating,  and  of  stopping 
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every  form  and  modification  of  scrofula,  whether 
apparently  local,  or  invading  the  whole  constitution. 

To  the  rationale  of  those  preventive  resources,  I 
shall  presently  draw  the  reader’s  attention,  but 
must  previously  endeavour  to  display  the  natural 
causes  and  the  most  common  anatomical  seats  of 
scrofula : this  I shall  attempt  in  plain  terms, 
although  alike  disadvantageous  to  the  reader  and 
to  the  author. 

The  blood  and  blood-vessels  are  appointed  by 
our  animal  nature  for  the  constant  growth,  renewal, 
and  repairs  of  a frail  body,  destined  for  a limited 
existence,  yet  conditionally  protected  by  a guardian 
intellect,  apprised  of  external  good  or  evil  by  vari- 
ously ordered  organs  of  sense. 

The  blood  contains  the  fluid  materials,  out  of 
which  all  the  different  solids  and  liquids  of  living 
animals  are  made  ; some  by  simple  processes,  others 
by  elaborations  not  so  apparent. 

Life  and  health  depend  on  certain  properties  of 
the  blood,  partly  influenced  by  the  chemical  agency 
of  respiration,  and  partly  by  appropriate  refreshing 
supplies  to  be  derived  from  food.  The  due  proper- 
ties, the  quantity  or  volume  of  the  blood,  and  its 
mode  of  flowing,  are  important  to  health. 

The  essential  offices  of  the  living  automaton  are 
not,  however,  always  rigidly  or  exactly  demanded ; 
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for  licences  to  deviate,  quite  compatible  with  exist- 
ence, are  liberally  allowed;  yet,  if  errors  are  either 
long  continued  or  exceed  moderate  bounds,  they 
constitute  the  state  termed  disease;  which  may  be 
either  restricted  to  some  of  the  living  offices  with- 
out any  manifest  cause,  as  in  many  nervous  diseases ; 
or  they  may  be  connected  with  unnatural  changes  in 
the  bodily  structure,  the  results  of  depraved  growth, 
as  in  certain  swellings ; or  the  whole  frame  may  be 
invaded  by  a noxious  humour,  like  that  of  small-pox. 

I have  already  stated  that  scrofula  is  not  a 
humoral  disease,  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children : it  is  not  in- 
fectious; and  although  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied 
by  marks  of  slow  and  subdued  inflammation,  yet  it 
may  progress  so  insidiously,  as  not  to  disturb  the 
sensitive  system  by  any  pain,  notwithstanding  the 
occurrence  of  large  unnatural  growths,  such  as  the 
goitre. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  what  can  have  happened 
to  produce  that  unnatural  enlargement,  I reply, 
that  it  is  a mere  dilatation  of  a congeries  of  blood- 
vessels, called  the  thyroid  gland;  and  that  it  arises 
from  long  continued  exposure  of  the  bare  throat  to 
a piercing  damp  and  cold  atmosphere,  which  phy- 
sically impedes  the  flow  of  blood  through  vessels 
benumbed  by  low  temperature : similar  effects 
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follow  chilling  exposure  of  the  lips,  hands,  and  feet 
of  feeble  and  delicate  children,  who  are  unjustly 
condemned  to  the  opprobrium  of  scrofula. 

Those  parts  of  our  bodily  structure,  which  have 
the  least  number  of  red  blood-vessels,  or  are  the 
most  distant  from  the  heart,  are  most  liable  to 
scrofula,  and  such  fabrics  possess  the  lowest  natural 
temperature;  hence  they  yield  the  soonest  to  the 
debilitating  effects  of  cold,  and  become  preferably 
liable  to  scrofulous  congestions  or  obstructions. 
Throughout  animal  nature,  the  circulation  of  red 
blood  and  nervous  sensations  keep  pace  with  tem- 
perature, a general  coincidence  most  remarkable  in 
cold-blooded  creatures,  such  as  frogs  and  fishes, 
whose  powers  of  motion,  like  those  of  our  fingers, 
are  benumbed  by  cold. 

From  this  cause,  also,  the  joints,  and  the  most 
exposed  of  the  growing  bones,  become  preferably 
attacked;  the  nostrils  by  polypi,  and  the  ducts  for 
the  tears  by  obstruction  which  produce  a special 
fistulous  disease.  Another  still  more  ruinous  in- 
vasion fixes  upon  the  vital  organs  of  breathing. 
The  delicate  membranes,  which  constitute  the  air- 
receptacles  in  the  lungs,  are  slenderly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  for  their  maintenance  and  repairs. 
Two  small  arteries,  coming  from  a distinct  service- 
trunk,  have  to  traverse  a winding  course,  before 
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they  are  spread  out  upon  their  ultimate  surfaces, 
the  air-cells.  These  attenuated  vessels  appear  to 
convey  no  red  blood  into  the  tissues  to  which  they 

are  destined ; in  fact,  that  rule  is  made  absolute 

♦ 

respecting  the  size  of  the  arterial  vessels  of  main- 
tenance in  every  animal  structure  ; for,  in  all  cases, 
the  red  blood  is  turned  back  again  by  the  veins, 
wherever  the  working  vessels  commence. 

Unquestionably  the  whole  of  the  circulating 
blood  passes  through  the  human  lungs,  and  thus  it 
becomes  completely  exposed  to  the  respiratory 
process ; but,  anatomically  speaking,  the  proper 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  are  merely  tubes  con- 
tinuous into  each  other,  and,  without  exception,  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  all 
the  red  blood.  They  are  vessels  for  the  passage 
of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  the  textures 
of  the  air-cells,  and  they  do  not  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  structures  which  they  traverse. 

This  practically  important  view  leads  to  a more 
philosophical  and,  I believe,  a more  just,  consider- 
ation of  the  cause  of  pulmonary  consumption — a 
disease  which  many  competent  anatomists  hold  to 
be  closely  allied  to  scrofula,  if  not  the  same. 

The  air-cells  of  the  lungs  consist  of  membranes 
called  muco-serous;  but  I regard  the  actual  cells  as 
purely  serous,  while  the  tubular  passages  leading 
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into  them,  termed  the  bronchi,  are  more  of  the 
mucous  character. 

The  air-cells  of  the  lungs  present  a large  surface, 
always  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ; they  and  their 
connecting  membrane  are,  by  their  special  vascular 
structures,  liable  to  the  slow,  feeble  inflammation 
peculiar  to  scrofula;  and  every  cough  or  cold  oc- 
casions serous  defluxions  from  those  membranes 
and  an  increase  in  degree  of  these  slight  feverish 
attacks,  produces  effusions  of  solid  lymph;  or  the 
long  continuance  of  a cough  or  cold  may  insidiously 
produce  the  same  effects. 

In  this  stage  we  may  discover  the  first  rudiments 
of  pulmonary  consumption ; and  every  succeeding 
attack,  or  unchecked  procedure  of  the  disorder, 
adds  to  the  diseased  deposits,  until  the  breathing 
is  mechanically  impeded,  and  the  ill-organized 
morbid  productions  become  extravascular : finally, 
the  feeble  vessels  of  supply  ceasing  to  pervade  the 
crude,  extraneous  mass,  it  begins  to  decay  and  to 
vex  the  surrounding  membranes,  which  are  shortly 
aroused  into  active  inflammation ; ulcerations  then 
ensue,  matter  and  blood  are  expectorated,  and  the 
fate  of  the  sufferer  is  sealed. # 

I do  not  make  these  terrific  announcements 

* That  this  disease  is  not  confined  to  delicate  persons  is  evinced  by 
the  frequency  of  consumption  in  boxers. 
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without  being  prepared  to  offer  adequate  conso- 
lation. 

I assert  that  this  frightful  disease  may  be  always 
prevented  by  undeviating  attentions  to  clothing,  to 
local  residence,  to  domestic  accommodation,  and  to 
diet ; for,  however  strongly  marked  the  tendency  to 
scrofula  may  appear,  and  under  whatever  conditions 
it  may  be  at  first  evinced,  its  ruinous  establishment 
might  have  been  prevented  by  timely  measures, 
judiciously  directed  and  incessantly  observed. 

Our  forefathers  were  taught,  by  experience,  to 
wear  leathern  jackets  and  thick  coarse  woollens ; 
these  were  refinements  upon  the  sheep-skins,  the 
deer-skins,  and  the  seal-skins  of  their  early  ancestors ; 
and  they  are  still  the  present  dresses  of  all  the 
arctic  races  of  men. 

The  flimsy  cottons  and  the  superfine  clothings 
of  the  present  day  are  the  seducing  vanities  of 
fashions,  borrowed  from  a warm  climate,  or  imposed 
upon  us  by  greedy  capitalists.  From  early  infancy, 
these  gauzy  vestments  are  the  only  coverings  allowed 
to  the  offspring  of  affluence ; and,  as  if  the  devoted 
victims  should  be  debarred  every  chance  of  escape 
from  colds,  and  coughs,  and  scrofula-producing 
chills,  their  unadvised  parents  make  a picturesque 
display  of  their  naked  throats,  shoulders,  arms  and 
legs,  in  all  weathers. 
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Another  powerful  source  of  falsely  alleged  here- 
ditary scrofula  is  the  continued  influence  of  a family 
residence  in  a cold  and  damp  local  atmosphere. 
A baneful  air  often  prevails  over  elevated  lands, 
where  Folly  is  wont  to  build  a mansion  to  be  gazed 
at,  and  to  overlook  the  more  humble  but  more 
healthy  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

Hereditary  entails  condemn  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a disease- 
producing  locality,  which  the  vulgar  ascribe  to 
some  vice  of  the  blood;  and  in  this  way  many 
families  are  extinguished. 

From  extensive  observation,  I can  safely  assert 
that  these  unwholesome  localities  are  often  confined 
to  narrow  limits,  and  do  not  extend  over  whole 
countries  or  even  parishes. 

Thus  it  happens  that  scrofula  seldom  originates 
in  the  flats  of  Brompton ; and  the  atmosphere  of 
that  neighbourhood  is  remarkably  favorable  to  con- 
sumptive persons ; whereas  the  north-east  summit 
of  Highgate  hill,  but  a few  miles  distant,  produces 
many  examples  of  severe  scrofula;  and  the  air  of 
that  place  is  injurious  to  consumptive  patients. 

Local  soil  appears  to  be  also  influential ; for  I 
have  often  witnessed  the  bad  effects  of  a residence 
upon  elevated,  clayey  lands,  especially  if  the  blue 
lichen,  commonly  called  a moss  (a  creature  of 
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moisture,)  grows  abundantly  on  the  orchard-trees 
and  wooden  palings. 

Before  Portland  place  was  screened  from  the 
north-east  winds  by  the  Crescent  and  other  new 
buildings,  its  local  air  was  so  hurtful  to  many 
affluent  families,  that  they  were  obliged  to  change 
their  residence  ; and,  although  the  street  is  spacious 
and  fenced  by  high  houses,  it  was  originally 
remarkable  for  the  long  continuance  of  snow. 

The  choice  of  a healthy  locality  for  the  permanent 
country  residence  of  succeeding  generations  of 
affluent  families  is  generally  neglected ; whilst  the 
prospect  from  the  costly  building,  and  its  imposing 
effect  upon  distant  gazers,  are  laboriously  studied. 
To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  present 
forsaken  halls,  where  a worn-out  succession  has 
been  exhausted,  or  the  remnants  reduced  to  a feeble 
resemblance  of  their  hardy  ancestors:  still  the 
inheritors  cling  to  these  baneful  sepulchres. 

The  summit  of  a high  hill  may  afford  a fine 
landscape,  while  its  local  atmosphere  produces  a 
continued  tendency  to  scrofula.  The  flat,  rich 
meadow  may  produce  water-cress  under  the  win- 
dows, and  the  dank  fungus-rot  devour  every  board 
of  timber  which  touches  the  ground-floor;  but  the 
deluded  possessor  comforts  himself  with  good  cheer 
and  hot  fires,  telling  of  the  advanced  ages  of  his 
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grandsires,  although  he  has  just  crossed  his  own 
brood  with  a feeble  swamp-bred  lady. 

It  is  one  of  our  strongest  propensities  (perhaps 
innate  or  instinctive)  to  yearn  after  perpetuating 
ourselves;  but  no  expense  is  bestowed  upon  select- 
ing an  appropriate  locality  for  an  entailed  residence ; 
neither  are  the  most  competent  medical  advisers 
consulted  about  alliances  by  marriage,  although 
madness  or  scrofula  may  belong  to  one  of  the 
families. 

These  and  other  similar  scientific  preventives  may, 
in  future  ages,  become  additions  to  the  pecuniary 
insurances  on  lives,  or,  rather,  to  the  practical  means 
for  prolonging  the  special  races  of  men. 

As  to  domestic  accommodation,  my  experience 
does  not  coincide  with  those  who  recommend  close, 
heated  rooms : I am  of  opinion  that  such  confine- 
ment produces  more  evil,  eventually,  than  the  value 
of  a delusive,  temporary  benefit.  For,  by  whatever 
means  the  artificial  temperature  of  a sick  room  is 
maintained,  there  must  be  a want  of  fresh  air.  And 
the  same  objection  prevails  against  large  rooms, 
because  of  their  difficult  ventilation.  If,  therefore, 
the  consumptive  individual  cannot  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a constant  temperate  air,  the  next  best 
resource  is  defensive  clothing;  and,  above  all  other 
cold  and  damp-proof  coverings,  I prefer  the  wash- 
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leather  waistcoat,  to  be  worn  over  the  personal 
calico  or  linen.  Thus  protected,  the  invalid  may 
inhale  fresh  air  during  the  sunshine  of  every  winter 
day:  since  it  is  not  the  direct  effects  of  cold  and 
damp  inhaled  by  the  lungs  that  vexes  their  delicate 
state  so  much  as  the  revulsion  arising  from  chills 
and  checked  exhalations  from  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body;  and  although  salutary  exercises  may  be 
taken  within  doors,  the  effects  are  never  so  exhila- 
rating as  exercises  in  the  open  air. 

The  notorious  reciprocity  between  the  outward 
and  the  inward  surfaces  of  our  bodies  does  not 
require  anatomical  demonstrations,  since  the  daily 
occurrence  of  inflammations  of  the  lungs  or  bowels 
are  often  unequivocally  imputable  to  exposure  to 
rain,  to  wet  feet,  to  damp  beds,  and  to  chilling 
blasts ; and  the  efficacy  of  blisters  in  diverting 
inflammatory  disorders  from  their  inward  seats  to 
the  skin,  is  undeniable : hence,  in  the  milder  attacks 
of  common  colds  affecting  the  lungs,  the  main- 
tenance of  a perspirable  warmth  is  essential. 

All  the  glands  of  the  absorbent  system  are  liable 
to  scrofula ; but  those  organs  are  not  the  primary 
seats  of  that  malady — they  become  disordered  by 
acrimonious  matters,  which  inflame  their  blood- 
vessels; and  a humour  such  as  that  of  cancer  or 
other  animal  poison,  produces  similar  effects. 
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The  anatomical  fabric  of  absorbent  glands  con- 
sists of  tubes,  which  divide  into  minute  branches, 
leading  into  a chain  of  small  vesicles ; these  open 
again  into  tubular  vessels  of  egress,  and  the  whole 
are  embedded  in  a pulp,  carrying  blood-vessels. 

The  entire  mechanism  of  lymphatic  glands  seems 
appointed  to  stop  the  entrance  of  noxious  materials 
into  the  living  circulation,  and  these  glands  serve 
as  locks  or  barriers  to  the  absorbing  tubes. 

They  are  wisely-ordered  defences,  chiefly  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  great  vital  cavities,  and  before 
the  absorbents  arrive  at  the  blood-vessels.  At  the 
junction  of  the  thigh  with  the  body,  they  guard 
that  entrance,  and  perform  the  same  office  at  the 
arm-pits ; so  that  by  being  first  inflamed,  they  block 
up  the  passages,  and  afterwards,  by  forming  matter 
and  an  open  wound,  discharge  the  offending  humour 
or  poison. 

The  same  process  of  an  obstructing  inflammation 
of  the  glands,  belonging  to  the  nutrient  absorbents 
of  the  bowels,  arrests  the  progress  of  crude  and 
hurtful  alimentary  fluids : and  thus  our  very  diseases, 
as  lesser  evils,  become  sources  of  protection  to  life. 
In  this  instance,  if  we  only  attend  to  the  wisdom 
and  ways  of  nature,  we  may  discover  the  essential 
importance  of  diet  to  delicate  children,  and  instead 
of  rashly  employing  calomel,  and  other  poisonous 
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drugs,  upon  an  irrational,  and,  as  I believe,  a false 
hypothesis,  we  may,  by  judicious  and  soothing 
diet,  allay  the  disturbed  state  of  those  glands,  and 
allow  them  to  recover  their  proper  offices. 

These  are  the  means  which  extensive  experience 
and  modern  scientific  researches  have  presented  for 
the  relief  of  scrofula;  and,  however  slightingly  pre- 
ventive regimen  may  be  regarded,  I can  truly  assert, 
that  the  measures  which  it  enjoins  are  more  effica- 
cious for  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  scrofula,  when 
actually  established,  than  any  drugs.  I do  not  reject 
drugs  as  useless,  when  prudently  and  rationally 
directed,  but  I totally  deny  their  claims  as  antidotes 
to  scrofula. 

I have  often  witnessed  recoveries  from  some  of  the 
most  direful  ravages  of  scrofulous  ulcerations  pene- 
trating the  spine,  the  joints  of  the  knees,  ankles, 
elbows,  and  wrists,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
London  air,  and  confinement  to  the  same  room  for 
more  than  two  years,  by  the  simple,  and,  I trust, 
rational  adaptations  of  warmth,  clothing,  and  diet, 
with  very  little  medicine.  I am  fully  aware  of  the 
auxiliary  benefit  arising  from  sea  air,  in  suitable 
stages  of  scrofula,  but  it  is  not  always  proper;  and 
when  a removal  from  continued  parental  care  is  to 
be  the  sacrifice,  the  sufferer,  under  less  assiduous 
attentions  and  regulations,  is  seldom  benefited. 
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The  anatomical  evidences  of  scrofulous  disorga- 
nization are,  however,  generally  manifested  during 
life ; and  ordinarily  terminates  by  a sort  of 
destructive  dissolution  into  fluid  matter.  If  this 
happens  to  superficial  and  unimportant  parts,  the 
ruined  structures  are  discharged;  but  if  the  disso- 
lution and  expulsion  happen  to  the  lungs  or  other 
vital  parts,  the  result  is  commonly  fatal. 

In  conclusion,  I confidently  assert  that  the  ten- 
dency or  aptitude  to  scrofula  may  be  eradicated  by 
marriages  into  hardier  families,  if  they  adopt  a con- 
tinued preventive  regimen ; and  I am  fully  warranted 
in  saying,  professionally,  that  the  most  ruinous 
derangements  of  bodily  structure  from  scrofula, 
if  not  destructive  of  vital  parts,  are  more  obedient  to 
medical  and  surgical  skill  than  any  other  species  of 
disorganization. 
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The  scanty  inhabitants  of  the  frozen,  polar 
regions  are  deprived  of  those  vegetable  produc- 
tions which  constitute  a large  portion  of  human 
food  in  warm  climates;  but  they  are  healthy,  and 
rear  their  children  free  from  deformities  and  from 
the  common  diseases  of  our  citizens. 

Indeed,  I believe  that  children  could  not  be 
reared  in  Greenland  if  they  were  to  be  fed  upon 
grain.  In  one  of  those  late  extravagant  voyages  to 
discover  a north-west  passage,  the  most  northern 
race  of  mankind  were  found  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  taste  of  sweets,  and  their  infants  made  wry 
faces  and  sputtered  out  sugar  with  disgust;  but 
the  little  urchins  grinned  with  ecstacy  at  the  sight 
of  a bit  of  whale’s  blubber. 

The  clothing  of  all  these  arctic  people  consists  of 
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skins ; and  these  coverings  so  effectually  retain  their 
natural  heat  and  prevent  the  access  of  cold  air, 
that  they  do  not  depend  on  fire;  indeed,  to  some 
high  northern  tribes  the  uses  of  fire  are  unknown. 

The  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  en- 
larged surveys  of  human  life,  are  much  more 
valuable  than  those  to  be  obtained  from  a narrowed 
scale  of  observations.  The  former  convey  the 
general  laws  of  nature ; the  latter  exhibit  a few 
plausible  manifestations,  to  which  our  daily  expe- 
rience presents  as  many  exceptions.  The  former 
are  wise,  safe,  and  philosophical  inductions;  the 
latter  suit  the  indolent  and  the  impostor;  and,  when 
so  introduced  into  the  healing  art,  they  degrade 
the  profession,  delude  and  defraud  the  public,  and 
spoil  the  confidence  which  is  due  to  science. 

All  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  statements  re- 
specting population,  and  the  insurances  of  lives, 
demonstrate  the  excessive  number  of  deaths  among 
infants  and  children  in  large  towns.  Indeed, 
I consider  that  the  destroying  effects  of  this  in- 
creasing accumulation  of  confined  human  beings, 
overtake  their  premature,  unprovident,  or  vicious 
dispositions  to  multiply;  and  when  the  dispersion 
of  villagers  and  solitary  cottagers,  occasioned  by 
the  modern  system  of  large  farms  and  by  greedy 
enclosures  of  waste  lands,  are  truly  estimated,  I 
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cannot  bring  myself  to  admit  the  heart-hardening 
assumption  of  a demoralizing,  excessive  population. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a man  of  laborious  re- 
search to  collect,  from  records  of  different  degrees 
of  veracity,  an  overwhelming  number  of  apparent 
facts  on  one  side  of  a question ; perhaps  well 
adapted  to  stifle  the  compunctions  of  greedy  self- 
ishness, and  to  make  worldly  friends  among  the 
most  powerful.  This  task  being  executed  for  a 
sordid  purpose,  who  will  undertake  to  wade  through 
twice  as  much  evidence  for  the  mere  love  of  truth 
or  for  humanity’s  sake,  in  order  to  detect  errors 
and  to  discover  omissions,  after  the  public  have 
blindly  adopted  the  first  assertions,  and  their  appa- 
rently convincing  inductions  ? 

I have  felt  it,  in  some  degree,  needful  to  intro- 
duce the  preceding  opinions,  as  an  apology  for  my 
wish  and  endeavour,  to  shew  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  health  and  preserving  the  lives  of 
children  born  in  cities ; and  if  this  endeavour 
should  prove  instrumental  in  abating  the  severest 
of  natural  afflictions,  viz.,  the  agonies  of  parents  for 
the  sufferings  of  their  children,  I shall  be  amply 

t 

rewarded. 

As  a further  justification,  and  in  opposition  to 
those  cold-blooded  political  doctrines  which  I have 
ventured  to  reprobate,  I will  add  my  passing  sen- 
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timents  in  favour  of  the  natural  and  social  benefits 
which  accompany  the  high  moral  obligations  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  parents  of  both  sexes.  I 
need  only  allude  to  the  anti-selfish  yearnings  of 
fathers  and  mothers  after  their  children  when  con- 
demned to  ignominy,  or  when  suffering  under  worldly 
misfortune.  Those  persons  in  the  highest  stations, 
or  in  the  most  debased,  who  have  lost  these  celes- 
tial emanations,  must  be  incurably  vicious,  and  total- 
ly unworthy  of  the  advantages  of  the  social  compact. 

To  those  who  are  already  parents,  or  who  may 
become  so,  I will  now  offer  a few  words  of  medical 
admonition. 

The  maintenance  of  health  by  temperance,  do- 
mestic and  personal  cleanliness,  and  by  moderate 
exercises,  is  essential  to  mothers  in  every  stage  of 
their  interesting  condition;  and  I am  convinced 
that  nearly  all  the  sufferings  and  misfortunes  which 
too  often  befal  mothers,  may  be  justly  imputed  to 
improper  habits,  or  to  improper  interference  with 
the  wisely-provided  ordinations  of  nature. 

I am  fully  satisfied,  from  long-continued,  exten- 
sive, and  careful  observation,  and  from  the  free 
exercise  of  an  independent  judgment,  that  the  great 
mortality  among  children  is  imputable  to  their 
improper  diet,  and  to  the  violent  drugs  given  for 
their  supposed  relief. 
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It  is  as  impossible  to  rear  a healthy  child  upon 
the  ordinary  diet  of  its  parents,  as  it  would  be  to 
fatten  a calf  upon  hay  and  grass ; and  yet  these  mani- 
fest lessons  are  wasted  upon  medical  men,  who 
direct  stale  crusts  or  oatmeal  gruel  as  the  food  of 
infants;  substances  so  difficult  of  digestion,  and  so 
liable  to  turn  acid  in  the  stomach,  that  few  mo- 
derately strong  grown-up  persons  can  eat  them 
without  being  disordered. 

If,  as  I believe,  the  most  valuable  and  the  most 
worthy  office  of  a medical  to  man  be  that  of  pre- 
venting diseases,  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed  to  be 
supremely  so  regarding  infants ; for,  by  negligently 
allowing  the  healthful  foundations  of  the  infant 
human  structure  to  be  sapped,  the  physician  imposes 
incalculable  future  sickness  and  misery  upon  the 
mismanaged  individual. 

One  striking  example  may  suffice  to  explain  my 
meaning.  The  first  formation  and  growth  of  the 
infant  teeth  is  often  a season  of  trouble;  and  why? 
Doubtless,  because  the  constitution  of  the  child  is 
too  weak  to  effect  the  elaborate  processes  of  tooth- 
making, and  of  bringing  them  through  the  gums. 
And  what  has  induced  this  early  infirmity?  Has  the 
child  been  wholly  nourished  according  to  nature,  or 
has  it  been  absurdly  fed  with  grits,  tops  and  bot- 
toms, sweet-cakes,  and  perhaps  even  fruits?  Has  it 
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not  been  often  ill,  perhaps  convulsed?  and  has  the 
evil  diet  which  caused  its  disorders  been  forbidden  ? 
No;  but  it  has  had  the  best  advice;  it  has  been 
amply  dosed  with  calomel,  until  a mercurial  disease 
supersedes  that  produced  by  indigestible  diet.  If 
good  fortune,  or  an  extraordinary  degree  of  natural 
vigour,  should  carry  the  victim  onward— what  is  the 
next  vexation?  Its  teeth  are  formed  under  a daily 
conflict  between  sour  crudities  in  the  stomach  and 
the  no  less  ruinous  drug,  calomel;  and,  when  they 
first  show  themselves,  they  are  but  half  covered  by 
their  required  coating,  termed  the  enamel.  Under 
this  malformation,  this  first  specimen  of  the  skeleton 
is  doomed  to  perish  before  its  natural  term;  then 
follows  toothache,  earache,  and  swelled  glands ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  next  and  final  set  of  teeth  are 
created  under  no  better  auspices. 

In  the  times  of  falconry,  it  was  well  known  that 
improper  food,  irregular  terms  of  feeding,  or  in- 
sufficient supplies  of  food,  during  the  season  of 
moulting,  were  ruinous  to  the  sporting  hawk;  they 
occasioned  irregularities  in  the  development  of 
the  quill-feathers,  the  stems  of  which  became 
crooked  and  knotted,  so  as  to  spoil  the  fitness  of 
the  folding  and  expansive  wings  for  rapid  flight; 
and  for  this  the  mewer  of  the  falcons  was 
punished. 
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I have  seen  a similar  derangement  follow  the 
loss  of  the  human  nail,  when  its  renovation  was 
effected  during  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach : 
indeed,  all  the  derangements  and  diseases  of  the 
exuvial  structures  of  our  bodies,  such  as  the  hair, 
the  nails,  the  scarf  skin,  and  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  may  be  justly  assigned  to  crudities  or  vitiated 
additions  of  the  vital  fluid  element,  called  blood, 
which  is  daily  supplied  with  good  or  bad  raw 
materials  derived  from  food. 

Without  the  obtrusion  of  anatomical  pedantry, 
common  sense  evinces  the  inevitable  connexion 
between  wholesome  food  and  a healthy  body,  and 
this  dependence  is  often  very  remarkable  during 
childhood,  although  that  stage  of  life  is  naturally 
the  least  liable  to  bodily  errors,  for  the  blood- 
vessels are  then  busily  engaged  in  making  hourly 
additions  to  the  growing  frame : an  occupation 
which  supersedes  the  ordinary  deviations  of  the 
natural  offices  of  the  living  body,  so  liable  to 
happen  after  maturity,  or  when  the  operations  of 
life  are  merely  subservient  to  supply  the  daily  wants 
and  waste. 

The  same  diet,  the  same  fashion  of  dress,  and 
the  same  local  atmosphere,  are  usually  continued 
through  several  generations ; and  in  this  way,  all 
hereditary  aptitudes  for  disease  are  propagated,  and 
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often  aggravated.  Even  in  cases  of  the  gout, 
young  master  heir-apparent  is  called  in  after  dinner 
to  take  half  a glass  of  wine  to  strengthen  him,  and 
before  he  quits  college  he  may  have  attained  to  the 
high  perfection  of  withstanding  two  bottles.  Thus, 
if  he  staggers  on  as  far  as  middle  age,  he  is  then 
said  to  inherit  the  gout. 

If,  by  judicious  management,  the  perilous  voyage 
of  youth  be  passed  without  damage  to  the  main 
structures  of  the  living  fabric,  and  the  vessel  be 
fairly  on  her  way  through  the  ocean  of  life,  there 
still  arise  many  dangers  from  tempests,  which  the 
inexperienced  navigator  neither  believes  nor  fears. 
In  vain  for  him  have  the  lessons  against  intem- 
perance been  preached  by  those  few  who  have 
benefited,  while  the  many  go  to  untimely  graves 
through  indulgences  which  would  disgrace  a brute, 
and  against  which  neither  pains  nor  penalties  had 
availed. 

I need  not  remind  the  reader  how  many  of  our 
early  companions  have  perished  in  the  vigour  of 
youth — how  many  have  died  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. The  general  cause  has  been  intemper- 
ance in  diet;  for  to  that  alone  may  be  imputed  all 
rapidly  destructive  diseases,  such  as  apoplexy, 
palsy,  and  every  kind  of  inflammatory  affection. 

A well-constructed  bodily  frame  is  so  abundantly 
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secured  against  ordinary  casualties,  that  it  is  not 
liable  to  mortal  maladies,  unless  it  be  first  corrupted 
by  a course  of  injurious  living. 

Men  are  not  naturally  amenable  to  apoplexies, 
to  erysipelas,  to  carbuncles,  or  to  inflammations  of 
the  vital  organs.  The  even  stream  of  life  flows  on 
safely,  and  for  the  common  weal,  as  long  as  it  is 
received  pure  from  its  source : empoison  the  spring, 
and  every  breeze  that  blows  brings  pestilence. 

I the  more  earnestly  desire  to  impress  these 
cautions,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
claimed by  medical  men. 

A sort  of  anatomical  rage  has  been  lately  spread 
among  the  public,  originating  from  the  worldly  suc- 
cess of  a few  crafty  persons,  who  thought  it  politic 
to  appeal  to  general  readers;  but  I feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  remonstrate  against  this  delusion. 

I have,  from  my  long-continued  studies,  some 
claim  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  this  topic;  and, 
accordingly,  I assert  that  far  too  much  credit  is 
attached  to  anatomical  evidences  in  the  detection 
or  cure  of  inward  diseases.  Diseased  alterations 
of  structure  are  the  products,  not  the  causes,  of 
diseases;  and  when  they  affect  vital  parts,  the 
malady  is  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  : it  may 
be  palliated,  and  thus  a shattered  life  may  be  pro- 
crastinated, but  the  death-warrant  is  issued  as 
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soon  as  the  disorganization  of  a vital  structure  is 
established, 

I do  not  wish  to  terrify  the  reader  by  enume- 
rating fatal  and  incurable  diseases : they  are  few  in 
number.,  and  seldom  befal  the  temperate,  and  even 
the  supposed  worst  of  them  are  not  always  so 
evident  as  to  prevent  mistakes.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  consumptions  and  cancers  are  asserted  to  be 
cured  by  those  daring  adventurers  who  denounce 
every  case  to  be  of  the  worst  kind,  and  incurable 
by  all  others  save  themselves. 

During  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  a few 
cautionary  hints  may  be  useful,  especially  as  they 
are  not  sufficiently  known. 

The  preservation  of  the  teeth  from  decay  depends 
almost  entirely  on  keeping  them  clean,  by  brushing 
and  picking  them,  night  and  morning ; and  this 
should  be  commenced  with  the  development  of  the 
second  set.  The  ears  should  be  also  often  cleansed 
by  syringing  with  warm  water,  to  remove  offending 
matters,  which  often  occasion  the  ear-ache,  and 
eventually  deafness.  Delicate  children  should  also 
have  their  outward  ears  covered,  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  their  necks  warmly  clothed,  to  prevent 
sore  throats,  or  those  diseases  which  arise  from 
exposure  to  cold  air,  and  which  often  produce 
deafness. 
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The  preservation  of  the  feet  and  the  toes  from 
fashionable  deformities  is  of  no  small  value  to  those 
who  walk;  and  this  is  by  far  the  best  sort  of 
exercise.  Broad  soles  and  soft  upper  leather  are 
the  essential  requisites  in  shoes  for  those  who  desire 
to  escape  the  crippling  effects  of  bunions  and 
corns. 

I offer  no  apology  for  these  apparently  trifling 
remarks;  they  must  be  felt  to  be  necessary  by  all 
considerate  persons,  and,  perhaps,  many  of  my 
readers  have  not  been  before  warned  on  these 
subjects. 

One  important  question  still  remains,  the  disposal 
of  discordant  opinions  about  the  habitual  taking  of 
fermented  liquors.  I confess  myself  to  be  against 
their  constant  usage;  but  they  are  most  to  be 
tolerated  in  advanced  age,  and  perhaps  then  only 
as  lesser  evils  destined  to  combat  with  growing 
infirmities. 

The  economy  of  life — or,  in  other  words,  the  art 
of  preserving  health  and  of  prolonging  our  days, 
should  be  begun  at  the  foundation;  it  should  be 
adopted  in  infancy,  conducted  under  rules  of  judi- 
cious temperance  through  the  middle  stage,  and 
exactly  maintained  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  life.  Even  the  preservation  of  the  eyesight, 
that  most  sublime  source  of  all  our  information  and 
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of  refined  enjoyments,  depends  mainly  on  tem- 
perance and  upon  the  purity  of  the  alimentary 
passages.  I am  prohibited  by  delicacy  from  the 
mention  of  other  disorders,  and  their  medicinal 
remedies:  suffice  it  to  insist  that  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  the  prevention  of  many  diseases,  may 
be  effected  by  watchful  purifications  through  simple 
drugs. 

The  question  may  be  again  asked,  whether  we 
are  all  to  live  according  to  these  unsocial,  uncom- 
promising rules : I answer,  it  may  not  be  essential 
for  the  strong  and  the  active,  who  enjoy  temperate 
exercise  in  the  open  air:  Nature  has  given  them  a 
licence,  subject,  however,  to  penalties.  Occasional 
vicissitudes  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  like 
the  varied  products  of  the  seasons  to  wild  animals, 
may  tilt  the  vibrating  beam  of  life  favorably,  and  in 
opposition  to  some  slow  and  imperceptible  inclination 
to  sickness : but  I warn  adventurers  against  frequent 
excesses;  for  I have  known  hundreds  of  instances 
of  fatal  diseases  occasioned  by  the  last  jollification. 

Active  exercises  are  natural  to  children,  and 
accord  with  their  vivacity  and  impatience  of  rest; 
but  the  same  kind  or  degree  of  bodily  exertion  is 
not  suited  to  grown-up  persons,  and  is  still  more 
objectionable  to  the  aged.  It  should  be  known  that 
great  attention  of  the  mind  exhausts  that  influence 
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of  the  brain  which  excites  muscular  motion ; and 
experience  shews  the  impossibility  of  upholding  the 
two  kinds  of  exertion  together;  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  bodily  ease  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
severe  or  profound  labours  of  the  mind. 

In  advanced  age,  bodily  repose  is  essential  to 
those  sagacious  and  experienced  depositories  of 
knowledge,  whose  last  records  so  often  form  the 
steps  in  the  next  age  toward  further  discoveries 
and  improvements. 

If,  however,  a smattering  of  forced  schooling, 
and  a crude  publication  of  useless  literature,  should 
create  contempt  for  the  more  substantial  lessons  of 
scholars  and  wise  men,  the  effects  must  prove 
injurious  to  every  refined  art,  and  to  every  science. 

In  all  ages  and  stages  of  life,  walking  exercise  is 
the  most  salutary,  and  happily  it  is  free. 

Our  climate  affords  more  days  in  every  year  for 
the  convenience  of  that  exercise  than  any  other  in 
the  world;  and  our  metropolis  abounds  in  accom- 
modations and  aids  for  every  condition  of  society. 

The  eyes  appear  to  be  especially  liable  to  damage 
or  deterioration  from  intemperance ; and  I believe 
that  no  better  rules  can  be  suggested  for  the  pre- 
servation of  sight,  than  wholesome  diet,  and 
abstaining  from  strong  liquors. 

Deafness  commonly  arises  either  from  obstructions 
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of  the  air-passages  in  the  throat  leading  to  the  ears 
(and  these  are  generally  provoked  by  exposing  the 
neck  and  outward  ears  to  cold  and  damp,)  or  from 
ear-wax,  which  should  be  washed  out  of  the  tubes 
with  warm  water,  whenever  it  offends.  This  act 
of  cleanliness  is  needful  from  the  state  of  infancy 
to  old  age. 

But  many  of  the  disorders  of  the  eyes  and  of  the 
ears  are  constitutional  maladies,  demanding  medical 
treatment. 

On  prudent  management  from  early  life,  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  sight,  hearing,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth,  and  the  continued  use  of  the 
feet  mainly  depend. 
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When  the  age  of  maturity  has  passed,  and  the 
lungs  have  escaped  a derangement  of  structure 
most  incident  to  youth,  the  common  dangers  to  life 
are  to  be  discovered  in  disorders  of  the  head,  the 
stomach,  the  bowels,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
liver;  and  they  display  themselves  by  apoplexy, 
palsy,  indigestion,  obstructions,  inflammations, 
jaundice,  or  dropsy.  Many  of  these  diseases  are, 
happily,  within  the  reach  of  medical  skill,  if  attended 
to  in  time ; but  they  are  severally  much  more  easily 
avoided,  by  prudent  regimen  and  preventive 
methods. 

Few  persons  are  attacked  by  dangerous  disorders 
without  due  notice  and  repeated  warnings.  I have 
never  known  an  instance  of  apoplexy  or  palsy,  until 
after  many  previous  intimations,  such  as  headach, 
and  a furred  tongue;  nor  any  serious  affections  of 
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the  stomach,  bowels,  or  liver,  without  the  prece- 
dence of  some  morbid  visitation,  such  as  costiveness, 
headach,  flatulency,  acidity,  or  local  pain.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  inflammatory  diseases 
occur  only  in  vitiated  habits;  and,  when  they  seem 
to  arise  spontaneously,  or  appear  to  be  occasioned 
by  inadequate  causes,  they  are,  in  truth,  but  roused 
into  activity,  and  owe  their  remote  origin  to  a pre- 
vious ill-conditioned  state. 

I cannot  adopt  the  irrational  opinion  of  those 
who  attribute  all  human  maladies  to  a single  source, 
or  who  pretend  to  remove  all  distempers  by  one 
remedy.  The  annals  of  medicine  have  been  too 
often  disgraced  by  these  and  similar  absurdities, 
although  common  sense,  logic,  and  science,  have 
alike,  and  at  all  times,  discarded  them. 

Every  experienced  medical  man  must  have  felt 
the  harassing  difficulty  of  discovering  the  real 
nature  and  the  causes  of  diseases;  and  he  must 
have  equally  felt  the  deep  responsibility  of  directing 
safe  and  efficacious  treatment;  nor  does  extended 
practice  sweep  away  those  intricacies. 

It  behoves  every  man  who  takes  upon  himself 
the  charge  of  preserving  human  life,  when  endan- 
gered by  the  approach  of  fatal  disorder,  to  search 
well  for  evidence,  to  ponder  before  he  concludes, 
and  to  examine  his  stores  of  practical  knowledge 
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before  he  determines  to  employ  powerful,  perhaps 
desperate,  methods. 

This  careful  and  cautious  enquiry  characterizes 
a good  practitioner;  for  upon  a quick,  clear,  and, 
as  it  were,  an  intuitive  discrimination  between  fri- 
volous and  leading  facts,  a sound  judgment  can 
alone  be  formed — that  solemn  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  every 
medical  man,  and  on  which  the  momentous  question 
of  life  or  death  so  often  depends. 

The  age  of  sixty  may,  in  general,  be  fixed  upon 
as  the  commencement  of  senility.  About  that 
period  it  commonly  happens,  that  some  signs  of 
bodily  infirmity  begin  to  appear,  and  the  skilful 
medical  observer  may  then  be  frequently  able  to 
detect  the  first  serious  aberrations  from  health. 

Long- continued  professional  experience  has 
taught  me  to  seek  for  such  incipient  disorders  in 
the  evidences  of  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  its 
dependencies,  and  from  the  condition  of  the  blood 
and  its  vessels.  Over-fulness  of  the  vessels,  con- 
tamination of  the  blood,  impaired  digestion,  and 
consequent  crudities  mingling  with  the  elementary 
materials  of  the  blood,  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
leading  causes  of  many  diseases;  and  a scrupulous 
attention  to  these  points  will  often  discover  the 
beginning  of  bad  health. 
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A dislike  to  bloodletting,  founded  on  erroneous 
opinions,  is  very  prevalent  in  old  persons,  and  even 
many  physicians  sanction  the  prejudice. 

I do  not  aver  that  plethora  is  an  invariable  con- 
dition of  old  age;  but,  whenever  it  does  occur,  it 
constitutes  a dangerous  feature. 

The  state  of  the  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  an  ex- 
cessive volume  of  blood,  would  often  mark  out  the 
expediency  of  bleeding,  if  a prejudice  about  its 
weakening  effects  did  not  obtrude;  but  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  feebleness  of  age,  when  produced 
by  sanguineous  oppression,  can  only  be  removed  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  that,  on  the 
promptitude  of  such  measure,  the  safety  of  the 
patient  will  often  depend. 

The  fibres  in  old  persons  are  relaxed,  and  the 
flexible  solids,  together  with  the  blood-vessels,  are 
more  yielding  than  they  are  at  a more  vigorous 
period.  From  the  same  cause,  that  muscular 
engine,  the  heart,  labours  under  a diminished 
power,  while  it  is  obliged  to  drive  on  the  circula- 
tion under  the  disadvantages  of  weakened  and 
distended  vessels. 

The  separating  of  fluids  from  the  blood,  called 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  is  also  lessened  and 
deteriorated,  so  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  its 
purification,  and  of  balancing  its  quantity,  become 
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impaired:  hence,  in  extreme  old  age,  the  blood  is 
liable  to  be  disproportioned,  or  to  be  vitiated  in  its 
composition. 

The  heart  and  the  blood-vessels  are  subject, 
however,  to  disturbances,  independently  of  any 
improper  quantity  of  blood,  or  any  discoverable 
change  in  its  qualities.  Of  this  kind  are  some  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  which  occasion  sudden  and 
violent  rushings  of  blood  into  the  head,  and  which 
seem  to  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  delete- 
rious food.  The  same  cause  frequently  disturbs 
the  regular  actions  of  the  heart,  and  leads  to  a false 
inference  of  its  being  diseased.  This  example  being 
one  from  a long  list  of  similar  maladies,  shews  how 
inadequate  the  mere  mechanical  explanations  of 
anatomy  are  in  the  practical  service  of  medicine. 

Diseases,  constituted  by  alterations  of  organic 
structure,  are  seldom  within  the  reach  of  physic, 
unless  they  invade  parts  of  little  consequence  to 
life,  when  the  administrations  of  surgery  may  prove 
useful.  Too  much  attention  has  been  empirically 
attracted  towards  anatomy,  which  is  only  one  of 
the  rudiments  of  medicine,  and  common  to  all  well- 
educated  practitioners.  But  the  incurable  ravages 
of  disorganized  parts  afford  few  indications  as  to 
remedies,  while  they  expose  the  most  hopeless  and 
lamentable  obstacles  to  our  art. 
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As  to  the  alleged  peculiarities  and  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  human  constitution, 
which  have  been  called  idiosyncrasies,  I profess 
myself  doubtful;  and  I apprehend  that  a deeper 
scrutiny  will  assign  those  apparent  incongruities  to 
the  variable  degrees  of  power  in  the  living  organs. 
Fortunately  for  the  value  of  medical  precedents, 
and  for  the  utility  of  our  experience,  those  alleged 
discrepancies  are  very  rare,  otherwise  the  records 
and  testimony  of  our  faculty  would  be  of  little  value. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  usefulness 
of  written  knowledge  is  mostly  confined  to  those 
who  are  prepared  by  experience  to  discern  its  cor- 
rectness, and  to  measure  its  applications.  Verbal 
representations  are  necessarily  very  general ; and 
the  things  treated  of  by  language  alone,  must  be 
the  most  intelligible  to  those  who  are  already  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  them. 

Of  all  the  preventive  and  curative  remedies 
whose  effects  I have  carefully  witnessed,  the  most 
beneficial  are  cathartics  and  bloodletting ; but 
those  powerful  means  are  only  efficacious  when 
skilfully  directed. 

It  is  a gross  and  dangerous  presumption  for  un- 
professional persons  to  prescribe  for  the  sick, 
because  few  disorders  wholly  depend  on  single 
errors  of  the  body ; and  when  the  cooperation  of 
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several  means  are  called  for,  such  as  both  cathartics 
and  bleeding,  their  salutary  effects  may  turn  upon 
the  precedency  of  the  one  to  the  other,  on  the 
selection  or  doses  of  the  drugs,  or  on  the  quantity 
and  mode  of  bleeding. 

In  addition  to  those  exertions  of  an  experienced 
judgment,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  a medical 
practitioner  to  order  the  diet,  and  to  adapt  the 
special  articles  of  food  and  drink  to  every  vicis- 
situde of  health. 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  serious  disorders 
are  entirely  occasioned  by  improper  diet,  and  that, 
in  almost  every  disease,  the  direction  of  diet  is, 
perhaps,  of  equal  importance  with  the  prescription 
of  medicines,  it  is  blameable  to  neglect  this  potent 
resource,  and  to  rely  on  the  unaided  administration 
from  the  apothecaries’  stores  of  a few  grains  of 
materials,  whose  qualities  are  not  well  understood. 

Numbers  of  learned  and  honorable  men  are  en- 
gaged in  the  medical  profession,  and  the  rank  which 
they  deservedly  hold  in  society  places  them  above 
the  suspicion  of  any  unworthy  love  of  mystery. 
Those  long-continued  technical  obscurities,  which 
at  one  time  constituted  the  very  form  and  body 
of  the  profession,  seem  to  be  now  yielding  to 
the  fairer  pretensions  of  science  and  intelligible 
observation. 
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When  the  concealments  of  the  medical  art  are 
laid  aside,  and  the  candid  avowal  of  plain  sense 
and  of  natural  knowledge  is  substituted  for  occult 
proceedings,  the  faculty  will  be  more  faithfully  re- 
spected, and  the  customary  fees  as  freely  given  for 
advice  about  regimen,  as  ever  they  have  been  for 
an  elaborate  mystical  prescription. 

The  propagation  of  what  is  termed  general 
knowledge  threatens  a speedy  invasion  of  those 
privileged  establishments  which  uphold  medical 
mystery;  and  a prevailing  suspicion  attributes  to 
all  such  concealments  the  disgrace  of  mercenary 
motives,  or  the  equally  base  design  of  covering 
presumptuous  ignorance. 

In  making  this  exposition,  I entertain  a genuine 
desire  that  my  professional  brethren  and  scholars, 
in  general,  should  see  distinctly  that  its  sole  object 
is  to  advance  the  claims  of  well  qualified  prac- 
titioners to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  a class  of 
persons  who  ought  ever  to  influence  the  opinions 
and  actions  of  the  mass  of  society. 

Many  valuable  works,  exhibiting  the  present 
state  of  medical  knowledge,  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished ; but  as  none  of  them  correspond  exactly 
with  the  results  of  my  experience,  I feel  it  a be- 
coming duty  to  present  my  own  doctrines  in  this 
public  manner. 
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The  particular  restrictions  on  diet,  which  I have 
found  to  be  so  useful  to  the  aged,  are  equally 
applicable  to  delicate  and  sickly  persons,  to  young 
children,  and  to  breeding  and  nursing  women ; and 
the  publication  of  these  observations  may  possibly 
awaken  medical  practitioners  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  general  regimen.  The  difficulties,  uncer- 
tainties, and  perils  of  our  art,  are  sufficiently  known, 
to  justify  every  fair  attempt  to  improve  the  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  of  bad  health,  and  to  expand 
our  means  for  alleviating  or  curing  disorders. 

This  brief  contribution  of  general  suggestions, 
respecting  the  medical  treatment  of  old  persons,  is 
but  a specimen  and  small  fragment  of  my  profes- 
sional collections;  it  is,  however,  sanctioned  by 
experience,  and  composed,  under  some  peculiar 
advantages,  at  a mature  age. 

The  most  numerous  tribe  of  disorders,  incident  to 
advanced  life,  spring  from  the  failure  or  errors  of 
the  stomach  and  its  dependencies  (as  already  ob- 
served); and  perhaps  the  first  source  of  all  the 
infirmities  of  senility  may  be  traced  to  effects  arising 
from  imperfectly  digested  food,  nor  does  it  seem 
probable  that  any  effectual  means  will  ever  be  dis- 
covered to  counteract  this  progressive  and  inevitable 
failure  of  our  nature. 

H 
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It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  organs  for  digestion 
lose  their  vigour,  the  food  should  be  adapted  to  the 
degree  of  decline  which  invades  the  stomach  and 
its  subordinate  parts  ; and  the  state  of  the  bile,  and 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  should  be  then 
attentively  watched,  and  duly  regulated  by  diet  and 
medicines. 

It  is  logically  evident,  that  if  the  same  kind  of 
nutritious  materials  were  constantly  produced  in 
the  human  frame  for  its  repairs  and  uses,  the  same 
compounds  and  textures  would  continue  unaltered 
by  time,  and  the  vigour  of  youth  and  health  would 
be  steadily  maintained.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly 
obvious,  that  every  defect  in  the  composition  of  our 
bodily  materials  must  alter  the  condition  of  the 
whole  frame. 

From  the  steady  causes  which  govern  the  accre- 
tion of  figured  minerals,  they  increase  in  bulk  with 
perfect  regularity,  and  are  exempt  from  the  limita- 
tions of  age  or  growth ; but  the  organized  struc- 
tures of  living  animals  and  vegetables  are  differently 
constituted. 

The  organic  materials  for  the  residence  of  life, 
being  formed  of  unstable  substances,  are  continu- 
ally decaying  and  giving  place  to  new  supplies 
derived  from  assimilated  fluids,  which  are  elabo- 
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rated  by  the  digestive  and  other  vital  offices. 
Under  this  system  of  borrowing  and  expenditure,  a 
certain  degree  of  continuous  renovation  attends  the 
maintenance  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  which 
is  wisely  adapted  to  their  liability  to  accidents  and 
to  the  ordinations  of  a limited  existence. 

In  every  stage  of  human  life,  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  are  of  principal  importance  to  health;  and 
the  same  rules  for  diet,  which  prove  beneficial  to 
the  aged,  will  generally  apply  to  all  invalids,  unless 
where  the  exceptions,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
forbid  an  exact  regimen. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  young 
persons  living  by  rule,  they  certainly  do  not  apply 
to  old  age ; neither  do  I admit  of  much  latitude 
for  peculiarities  of  constitution,  especially  if  they 
tend  to  license  habits  which  are  known  to  be 
injurious. 

The  substances  selected  for  the  diet  of  old  per- 
sons, and  the  cookery  of  their  food,  should  be 
adapted  to  the  state  of  their  teeth ; and  solid 
viands,  or  those  kinds  which  are  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, should  be  minced,  bruised,  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, to  meet  the  defects  of  the  chewing  instru- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  gradual  failure  of  the  teeth, 
the  stomach  itself  suffers  a diminution  of  its  powers 
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to  convert  food  into  the  raw  fluid  material  for 
bodily  replenishment ; and  hence  it  becomes  needful 
to  be  more  choice  and  particular  about  the  diet  in 
advanced  years. 

In  old  age  the  bowels  are  also  liable  to  an  in- 
creasing distention  and  torpor,  which  demand  that 
a preference  should  be  given  to  meats  not  remark- 
ably putrescible. 

On  a general  view  of  the  most  suitable  diet  for 
the  aged  and  the  feeble,  it  may  confidently  be 
asserted,  that  animal  substances  are  more  easily 
changed  into  nutritious  fluids  by  digestion  than 
vegetables ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the 
digested  substance  of  animals  is  more  readily  con- 
verted into  the  medium  of  replenishment  than  that 
of  vegetables ; still,  however,  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  since  the  soluble  mucilages, 
farina,  and  pulps  of  some  vegetables,  are  known  to 
be  more  digestible  than  the  tough  and  hard  parts 
of  animals,  which  are  difficult  both  of  solution  and 
digestion. 

The  food  of  all  animals  in  their  first  stage  of  life 
is  composed  of  animal  matter.  The  calf  and  the 
lamb  are  equally  fed  upon  milk,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  work. 

The  several  parts  of  meat,  as  the  skin,  tendon, 
muscle,  and  fatty  membranes,  differ  from  each 
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other ; and  they  are  severally  capable  of  being 
made  more  or  less  digestible  by  the  culinary  art : 
the  statement  of  special  examples  will,  however, 
best  illustrate  this  subject. 

It  is  a vulgar  error  to  esteem  white  meats,  on 
account  of  their  apparent  delicacy,  as  the  fittest  for 
feeble  persons.  Generally,  it  may  be  esteemed  a 
safe  rule,  that  veal  and  lamb  are  less  digestible,  and 
afford  less  nourishment,  than  the  redder-fleshed 
animals. 

The  intrinsic  goodness  of  meats  is  always  to  be 
suspected,  when  they  require  spicy  seasonings  to 
make  up  for  their  natural  want  of  sapidity. 

In  the  course  of  practice,  I have  constantly  found 
veal  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs  : the  sugar  of 
milk  which  it  contains,  disposes  it  to  fall  into  the 
acetous  fermentation ; and,  besides,  it  possesses  an 
excess  of  tough  fibre,  (destined  to  complete  the  bulk 
of  the  mature  animal,)  which  is  also  a substance  of 
difficult  solution.  The  pot-herbs  and  other  season- 
ing employed  for  savoury  stuffing  add  to  its  unsuit- 
ableness. 

Lamb  is,  in  a less  degree,  unwholesome  from  the 
same  cause. 

Pork  is  also  an  unfit  meat  for  the  feeble,  the 
excess  of  its  fat  rendering  it  liable  to  ferment;  the 
physical  properties  of  fat  are  also  different  from 
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those  of  fluid  nutriment,  of  which  milk  and  blood 
may  be  considered  the  standards  of  comparison. 

Salted  meats,  as  ham,  tongue,  bacon,  and  salted 
beef  and  pork,  are  to  be  forbidden,  because  the 
preserving  material  hardens  the  animal  fibres,  alters 
the  juices  of  the  meats,  and  impregnates  them  with 
an  excess  of  salt,  beyond  what  is  convenient  for  the 
operations  of  the  stomach. 

The  particular  parts  of  meat  which  are  improper 
for  the  aged,  are  gristle,  tendon,  and  hard  fat. 

Unless  the  processes  of  cookery  render  the  parts 
of  meat  quite  soft  and  soluble,  they  often  make 
them  more  difficult  of  digestion.  Thus  overdone 
meats,  and  outside  portions,  as  the  crusty  and  tor- 
rifled  surfaces,  are  less  proper  than  the  more  juicy 
and  underdone  flesh. 

I am  also  of  opinion,  that  boiled  meats  are,  for 
the  most  part,  less  digestible,  and  contain  less 
nutriment  than  the  same  meats  when  roasted  or 
broiled. 

The  frequent  eating  of  fish  may  be  considered  as 
ineligible  for  the  aged,  because  of  its  aptitude  to 
putrefaction,  and  because  of  the  deleterious  pro- 
ducts of  that  fermentation,  when  it  happens  in  the 
bowels  or  stomach.  The  relative  degrees  of  their 
unwholesomeness  may  be,  perhaps,  fairly  estimated 
in  the  following  order: — the  most  pernicious  are 
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shell-fish,  since  they  are  often  notoriously  the  cause 
of  surfeits,  erysipelas,  &c.,  more  especially  when 
tainted ; and  herrings,  mackarel,  salmon,  and  eels, 
seem  to  be  next  in  unwholesomeness,  because  of 
the  quantity  of  oil  which  they  contain.  The  best 
sorts  of  fish  are  whiting,  perch,  flounders,  smelts, 
skate,  haddock,  turbot,  and  soles.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  boiled  fish  more  frequently  proves 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  than  fried.  The  same 
objections  may  be  adduced  against  salted  fish,  as 
were  before  alleged  against  salted  meats. 

An  excessive  and  cheap  supply  of  fish  to  the  in- 
habitants of  large  cities,  is  of  very  questionable 
policy;  but,  in  times  of  putrescent  contagion,  it 
seems  especially  dangerous. 

Milk  is  the  food  destined  by  nature  for  the  infant 
period;  but  it  seldom  proves  agreeable  to  old  per- 
sons : the  sparing  use  of  cheese  and  butter  should 
also  rather  be  permitted  than  recommended. 

Of  the  vegetable  kind,  those  which  are  uncooked, 
such  as  cucumbers,  onions,  celery,  radishes,  salads, 
water-cresses,  and  likewise  pickles,  will  be  found 
injurious.  Even  the  hard-pulped  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  nectarines,  peaches,  some  kinds  of  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries,  are  apt  to  pass  through  the 
body  partially  digested,  and  to  ferment  in  their 
progress,  producing  a train  of  evil  consequences. 
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Great  choice  and  nicety  are  required  in  adapting 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  fruits  to  the  healthful 
diet  of  the  aged.  The  sweet,  refreshing  juices  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  oranges,  cur- 
rants, and  fresh  figs,  may  be  occasionally  salutary; 
but  either  excess,  want  of  selection,  or  the  frequent 
and  indiscriminate  indulgence  in  them,  is  noxious. 
Dried  fruits,  such  as  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  &c.,  are 
more  indigestible  than  when  fresh ; and,  I believe, 
it  is  incorrect  to  ascribe  to  them  generally  laxative 
properties.  The  nut  and  almond  tribe  should  be 
excluded  from  the  tables  of  the  delicate  and  aged ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  whole  catalogue  of  dessert- 
refreshments,  and  sugared  confectionery,  should  be 
forbidden,  with  the  exception  of  the  fruits  already 
enumerated. 

Persons  with  delicate  stomachs  will  find  it  useful 
to  adopt  rules  for  the  harmonious  assortment  of 
their  diet,  both  as  it  respects  any  particular  and 
the  next  succeeding  meals.  The  most  simple, 
bland,  and  easily-digested  food,  may  be  spoiled  by 
mingling  with  it  substances  of  difficult  digestion. 
Experience  has,  indeed,  taught  most  persons  the 
unwholesomeness  of  such  ungenial  mixtures ; and 
modern  customs  have  banished  the  medleys  of  our 
ancestors  from  the  present  tables.  Still,  however, 
many  hurtful  compositions  continue  to  be  used  in 
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made-dishes ; and  the  number  of  articles  presented 
at  the  festive  board  are  seldom  adjusted  by  con- 
siderations of  health.  The  testimonies  of  the 
stomach  have  prevailed  against  the  inclinations  of 
the  palate,  in  several  instances ; and  some  discordant 
associations  are  thus  prevented,  as  the  mixture  of 
venison  and  ham,  and  of  game,  with  salad  or  pickles ; 
although  robust  stomachs  feel  no  repugnance  to 
associate  veal  with  ham,  lamb  with  salad,  and  liver 
with  bacon.  Temperance  in  the  quantity,  the 
selection,  and  the  variety  of  food,  is  therefore  not 
the  only  consideration  respecting  diet,  but  the  har- 
monious selection  of  articles  most  nearly  allied  in 
their  natural  properties;  by  which  means  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  nutrition  may  be  more  con- 
veniently and  effectually  promoted ; and,  although 
an  occasional  deviation  may  pass  without  giving 
offence,  the  repetition  generally  produces  mischief. 

When  fermented  liquors  are  good  for  the  feeble, 
those  which  are  well  fermented,  and  which  have 
little  sugar  or  free  acid,  should  be  preferred.  The 
Rhenish  and  French  wines  are  objectionable,  as  well 
as  luscious  sweet  wines,  and  more  especially  malt 
liquors,  because  they  either  contain  a free  acid  or 
readily  pass  into  the  acid  state  in  the  stomach. 
Long-continued  and  watchful  observation  induce 
me  to  conclude,  that  the  acid  qualities  of  fermented 
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liquors  are  no  less  injurious  than  the  spirit  which 
they  contain.  The  acid  properties  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  less  hurtful  to  youth  than  the  spirituous  ; 
while  the  reverse  obtains  with  aged  persons. 

A habit  of  drinking  any  diluent  liquors  very 
freely,  appears  to  be  also  pernicious;  such  fluids 
not  only  relax  the  stomach  and  dilute  its  digesting 
liquor,  but  also  present  the  best  medium  for  fer- 
mentations of  the  most  unwholesome  kind. 

Every  medical  man  ought  to  possess  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  disorders  which  have 
occurred  in  his  own  person  than  of  those  which 
belong  to  others ; and  I am  satisfied,  from  that 
source  of  experience,  that  acids,  not  only  act  upon 
the  stomach  and  its  contents,  but  that  they  likewise 
pervade  the  whole  body.  I have  often  witnessed 
eruptions  of  serous  pimples  on  the  skin  within  two 
hours  after  eating  crude  fruits,  and  have  repeatedly 
known  a gouty  pain  and  swelling  in  the  large  joint 
of  the  great  toe  to  arise  while  drinking  half  a pint 
of  claret. 

If  the  gout  should  be  proved  to  be  a humoral 
disease,  occasioned  by  alimentary  acids,  then  the 
diet  and  the  corrective  remedies  are  obvious,  and 
experience  seems  to  support  this  notion.  That  the 
gout  is  not  a disease  wholly  attributable  to  fer- 
mented liquors  is  certain,  because  many  water 
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drinkers,  and  eaters  of  vegetables  alone,  are  sub- 
ject to  its  attacks ; but  perhaps  the  true  source  of 
gout,  in  such  temperate  persons,  may  be  found  in 
the  crude  and  fermentable  articles  of  their  diet. 
It  is  both  an  act  of  justice  to  the  public  and  myself 
to  add,  that  my  practice,  whenever  I have  had  to 
treat  gouty  persons,  has  been  governed  by  the 
preceding  views,  and  attended  innvariably  with 
beneficial  results.  In  cider  counties,  and  where 
the  labouring  class  drink  much  acid  beer,  the  rheu- 
matism is  a prevalent  disease ; and  it  has  been 
aptly  called  “ the  Gout  of  the  Poor.” 

The  dark  red-fleshed  meats  are  the  fittest  articles 
of  diet  for  feeble  and  invalid  stomachs ; such  as 
venison,  game,  mutton,  and  beef,  which  should  be 
chosen  of  the  tenderest  kinds,  and  judiciously 
cooked. 

The  duck  and  goose  tribe  have  wholesome  flesh; 
but  the  fatness  of  their  skins,  and  the  usual  mode 
of  seasoning,  render  them  objectionable. 

The  good  old  custom  of  dining  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  will  be  found  conducive  to  health  and 
sleep  ; it  is  best  adapted  to  the  decline  of  animal 
vigour,  because  it  affords  a timely  replenishment 
before  the  evening  waning  of  the  vital  powers,  which 
naturally  precedes  the  hour  of  rest.  An  early  dinner 
is  not  only  the  best  time  for  the  principal  refresh- 
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ment,  but  the  custom  tends  to  prevent  intemper- 
ance ; while  late  hours,  and  a consequent  state  of 
exhaustion  demand,  and  seem  to  justify,  an  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  strong  drinks,  and  in  variety  of 
food. 

Bland  and  simple  soups,  made  of  game,  beef, 
mutton,  or  giblets,  are  often  suitable;  but  veal  and 
indissoluble  vegetables  should  be  excluded. 

Some  preparations  with  milk  and  arrow-root, 
flour,  bread,  biscuit,  macaroni,  or  ground  rice,  may 
afford  an  eligible  diversity ; but  the  custom  of 
eating  much  fermented  bread  or  potatoes,  or  of 
breakfasting  on  spongy  rolls,  muffins,  &c.,  is  im- 
proper, as  they  are  less  digestible  than  softened 
biscuit,  and  contain  an  excess  of  yeast  sufficient  to 
promote  fermentation. 

That  elegant,  fragrant,  and  refreshing  beverage, 
tea,  the  hourly  refection  of  the  largest  and,  per- 
haps, most  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  need  not 
be  denied  to  the  aged.  It  is  well  suited  to  cleanse 
and  wash  the  stomach  in  the  morning,  preparatory 
to  the  substantial  meal;  and,  when  taken  in  mo- 
deration, it  is  a delicious  diluent  immediately  after 
that  repast. 

If  the  dinner  be  eaten  at  mid-day,  the  equivocal 
entertainment,  called  luncheon,  is  superfluous. 

Water  for  drinking  is  so  essential,  that  it  may 
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be  a question  whether  any  residence  can  be  health- 
ful without  it.  Toast-water  is  best  made  with  hard 
biscuit,  reduced  by  fire  to  a coffee  colour : this 
drinks  when  free  from  yeast;  is  a most  agreeable 
beverage. 

Long-established  use  may  render  coffee  inoffen- 
sive ; but  it  is  more  apt  to  become  sour  than  either 
tea  or  weak  chocolate;  and  it  seems  to  be  more 
heating. 

The  vegetable  additions  to  dinner  ought  to  be  of 
the  softer  or  farinaceous  kinds,  such  as  green  peas, 
asparagus,  cauliflower,  French  beans,  mealy  pota- 
toes, and  rice,  dressed  or  simple  macaroni.  Cab- 
bage and  brocoli  are  coarse  and  offensive,  unless 
when  boiled  in  two  successive  waters,  and  ren- 
dered bland.  This  process  of  twice  boiling 
frees  the  cabbage  tribe  from  noxious  matters, 
which  occasion  flatulencies  and  other  unhealthy 
effects. 

Carrots  should  be  reduced  to  a pulp,  and  turnips 
freed  from  woody  fibres.  Spinach  should  be  treated 
in  the  French  manner,  by  pressing  its  pulp  through 
a hair  sieve,  and  should  be  spicily  seasoned. 
Onions,  and  roots  of  that  sort,  contain  acrimonious 
juices,  and  are  in  no  way  nutritious. 

Several  changes  may  be  obtained  by  stewing 
celery,  cucumbers,  and  other  indissoluble  vege- 
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tables;  but  it  may  be  safely  adopted  as  a rule, 
that  whatever  food  produces  flatulency  is  un- 
suitable. 

With  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  also  with  soups 
and  fish,  either  black  or  cayenne  pepper  may  be 
taken  freely:  they  are  the  most  useful  stimulants  to 
old  stomachs,  and  often  supersede  the  craving  for 
strong  drinks,  or  diminish  the  quantity  otherwise 
required. 

A little  ginger  in  the  tea  is  also  stimulating,  and 
grateful  to  the  palate. 

No  apology  can  be  expected  for  discussing  sub- 
jects connected  wdth  cookery,  and  the  domestic 
ordering  of  diet,  which,  in  my  estimation,  are 
highly  important  matters;  and  a close  attention  to 
them  has  often  proved  satisfactory  when  the  materia 
medica  has  failed. 

The  great  father  of  the  medical  and  chirurgical 
art,  Hippocrates,  laid  much  stress  upon  diet;  and  a 
whole  sect  of  later  physicians  esteemed  drugs  to  be 
only  a part  of  diet.  Remnants  of  these  doctrines  are 
still  observable  in  the  repute  of  our  ordinary  pot- 
herbs and  domestic  medicinal  plants.  Although 
regularity  in  diet,  and  strict  temperance,  both  as  to 
the  quantities  and  qualities  of  viands  and  drink,  are 
of  the  highest  consequence  for  the  health  of  the 
aged,  yet  a long  continued  and  exact  sameness  in 
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strict  habits  is  not  always  beneficial.  Little  devia- 
tions from  one  kind  of  proper  diet  to  another,  still 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  are  con- 
sonant with  the  system  of  nature,  and  are  approved 
by  experience.  The  gross  browsing  of  subdued 
cattle  presents  an  interesting  lesson,  since  they 
devour  many  plants  indiscriminately,  which  contain 
very  opposite  properties;  and  in  the  dried  assem- 
blage of  hay  no  selection  is  permitted.  This  seems 
to  be  a wise  provision,  not  only  to  mingle  stimu- 
lants with  bland  substances,  but  to  afford  a constant 
supply  of  anthelmintics  for  worms  in  the  alimentary 
passages,  which  are  injurious  to  many  animals  when 
severely  restricted  in  their  diet.  Perhaps  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  consequent  variety 
of  aliment  thereby  presented  to  the  animal  creation, 
may  be  needful  and  wise  ordinations  to  enforce  alter- 
ations of  diet;  both  of  them  having  the  effect  of  in- 
terrupting the  continuance  of  constitutional  errors. 
Thus,  by  a genial,  simple,  and  unobserved  govern- 
ing power,  the  bodies  of  the  animal  creation  are 
beneficially  adapted  to  the  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms is  beautifully  preserved. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  artificial  resist- 
ance to  the  seasons  which  affluence  commands,  is, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  families  of  its  pos- 
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sessors,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent  misappli- 
cation ; and  I am,  therefore,  obliged  to  consider 
this  operation  of  wealthy  as  a great  source  of  both 
hereditary  disease  and  of  enfeebled  progeny. 

A long-continued  sameness  of  local  and  of  family 
habits  does  not  act  in  the  same  degree  upon 
labouring  persons;  but,  in  all  cases  of  locally  pro- 
tracted generations,  the  consequences  are,  the 
augmentation  or  establishment  of  some  constitu- 
tional or  hereditary  disorder. 

Thus,  it  seems  probable  that  many  diseases  are 
more  immediately  propagated  by  the  influences  of 
local  and  dietetic  habits  than  by  taint  of  blood,  or 
by  corporeal  and  organic  similitudes ; and  this  view 
extends  equally  to  scrofula,  gout,  and  insanity. 

Where,  however,  riches  are  wisely  employed, 
the  effects  of  unhealthful  local  causes  may  be  in- 
terrupted by  change  of  residence,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  disordered  tendency,  and  to  the  unsuit- 
ableness of  particular  seasons.  For  as  the  animal 
energies  are  never  stationary,  perhaps  health  may* 
in  all  cases,  be  promoted  by  occasional  vicissitudes. 
It  might  be  wished  that  art  could  secure  an  equable 
state  of  health,  but  the  laws  of  animal  life  seem  to 
forbid  it,  and  the  following  notorious  facts  support 
a contrary  decision. 

In  the  training  of  athletic  men,  of  race-horses, 
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and  fighting  cocks,  experience  has  shewn  that  their 
strength  cannot  be  preserved  in  its  highest  vigour 
for  many  weeks  together;  and  every  attempt  to 
force  its  continuance  is  followed  bv  disorders. 

y 

Temperance  may  be  carried  so  far  as  at  length  to 
border  on  abstinence,  or  it  may  be  altogether 
erroneous,  and  directed  to  wrong  objects.  Exces- 
sive abstemiousness  is  seldom  conducive  to  health, 
because  a copious  supply  of  fresh  and  wholesome 
material  seems  to  be  peculiarly  needful  for  the 
aged,  whose  bodily  offices  are  becoming  every  day 
less  perfect;  frequent  and  abundant  supplies  of  re- 
novating juices  are  particularly  requisite  in  a vitiated 
condition  of  the  fluids,  and  where  the  maintenance 
of  a due  quantity  of  blood  is  precarious,  both  of 
which  occur  when  the  vital  operations  are  enfee- 
bled. The  obstinate  fasting  of  maniacs  often  occa- 
sions a disease,  which  resembles  the  sea-scurvy. 
The  errors  of  temperance,  depending  on  an  un- 
suitable choice  of  food  and  drink,  as  they  regard 
different  constitutions  and  the  younger  stages  of 
life,  form  an  expansive  subject  far  beyond  the  in- 
tended limits  of  this  treatise  ; it  may,  however, 
prove  expedient  at  present  to  remark,  that  a weak 
stomach  is  wholly  incapable  of  digesting  many 
substances  which  are  commonly  esteemed  simple 
and  inoffensive. 
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For  example,  persons  liable  to  heart-burn,  or 
St.  Anthony’s  fire,  may  think  it  right  to  restrict 
their  diet  to  fruit,  raw  vegetables,  shell-fish,  and 
lemonade ; although  each  of  them  are  adequate 
causes  for  such  habitual  disorders.  In  like  manner, 
the  victims  to  gout  may  assume  great  merit  to 
themselves  by  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  by 
living  upon  a simple  acescent  diet,  most  pernicious 
to  their  constitutions. 

Diet,  judiciously  ordered,  equally  promotes  bodily 
and  moral  health ; for  good  digestion  favours  re- 
freshing sleep,  and  causes  a state  of  corporeal 
hilarity  conducive  to  moral  enjoyments ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and 
its  dependencies,  creates  troubled  dreams  and  irri- 
tations of  the  temper.  May  not  some  kinds  of 
mania  be  attributable  to  continued  disturbances  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  in  time  deprive 
the  oppressed  sufferer  of  the  power  to  distinguish 
between  his  sleeping  and  waking  impressions  ? 
Attention  to  temperance,  and  to  a select  and  easily- 
digested  diet,  are  most  especially  needful  for  per- 
sons addicted  to  severe  study,  and  to  those  who 
suffer  from  anxiety  or  distress.  It  may  also  be 
assumed,  as  a general  fact,  that  the  hurtful  influ- 
ences of  mental  labour,  or  moral  suffering,  prove 
more  injurious  to  the  bodily  health  as  life  advances, 
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and  that  such  causes  commonly  exert  their  first 
bad  effects  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Cold  baths,  and  what  is  called  “ bracing  air,”  do 
not  appear  to  produce  much  tonic  effect  upon  old 
or  delicate  persons;  and  besides,  all  sudden  chilling 
of  the  skin  repels  the  capillary  circulation  through- 
out the  surface  of  the  body,  and  drives  the  blood 
upon  the  inward  parts,  which  is  always  attended 
with  danger  to  persons  advanced  in  life. 

Tepid  baths  may  be  recommended  as  no  less 
pleasant  than  salutary;  for  ablutions  of  water  have 
a constricting  influence  upon  the  living  fibres,  in- 
dependent of  temperature,  an  effect  perhaps  similar 
to  that  of  crimping  fish. 

Warm  clothing  is  proper  for  the  aged,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a temperate  atmosphere  in  lofty 
and  well  ventilated  rooms.  Where  a choice  of 
climate  can  be  made,  a preference  should  be 
given  to  that  which  possesses  a dry  warm  air, 
and  where  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  are  mo- 
derate. 

Exercise  should  never  be  imposed  as  a task,  nor 
continued  until  it  produce  fatigue;  but  should  be 
moderate  and  suited  to  the  inclination  of  the  party, 
otherwise  it  becomes  labour. 

The  tranquil  sorts  of  indulgence  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  most  of 
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the  essential  accommodations  for  old  age  are  nearly 
as  attainable  by  persons  in  moderate  circumstances 
as  by  the  affluent. 

The  simple  and  wholesome  requisites  for  ad- 
vanced age  are  not  expensive;  since  when  the 
vanities  and  turbulent  propensities  of  youth  have 
subsided^  and  the  bad  passions  of  envy  and  ambi- 
tion have  passed  away,  it  is  the  condition  of  our 
nature  to  be  more  easily  satisfied.  Judicious  tempe- 
rance and  forbearance  from  strong  liquors  are  the 
most  effectual  means  for  preserving  the  eyes.  Persons 
approaching  to  the  age  of  sixty,  are  often  known 
to  have  impaired  vision  amended  by  abstinence 
from  all  fermented  liquors,  and  to  overcome  disor- 
dered affections  of  sight  by  attention  to  diet.  The 
healthful  condition  of  the  eyes  is  deeply  connected 
with  the  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
with  a continued  temperate  flow  of  the  blood. 
Hence  aperient  medicines,  by  removing  impurities 
from  both  those  sources,  and  a regimen  which  pre- 
vents errors  in  the  blood-vessels,  are  found  to 
relieve  many  disorders  of  the  eyes.  Deafness  is 
likewise  apt  to  depend  on  similar  causes,  and  is 
capable  of  relief  by  following  the  same  rules. 

The  medical  administrations  for  old  persons, 
which  experience  warrants  me  to  commend,  are 
few,  and,  I trust,  rationally  supported.  In  addition 
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to  special  diet,  they  consist  of  cathartics,  bleeding, 
acids,  alkalis,  mercurials,  and  chalybeates. 

The  health  of  the  body  cannot  be  maintained 
unless  the  bowels  perform  their  natural  offices 
regularly  and  sufficiently,  and  when  this  wholesome 
evacuation  is  impeded  it  must  be  forced  by  art. 
Persons  who  have  ruptures  require  appropriate 
laxative  medicines,  and  particular  diet. 

There  are  various  causes  of  obstruction  of  the 
alimentary  passages;  they  may  be  rendered  torpid 
by  oppression  of  the  brain,  or  sluggish  by  the  ad- 
vancing insensibility  of  age;  or  the  muscular  powers 
of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  intestines,  may  be  ex- 
hausted from  crude  and  indigestible  food,  so  as  to 
disable  them  from  duly  protruding  their  feculent 
contents.  The  bile,  that  natural  cathartic  stimulant, 
may  be  deficient,  or  obstructed;  it  may  not  possess 
its  requisite  qualities;  or  its  effects  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  improper  diet. 

The  class  of  cathartic  medicines  comprises  a 
numerous  list,  and  each  differs  in  its  mode  of  ope- 
ration, either  as  it  affects  the  stomach  or  the  upper 
or  the  lower  intestines : some  act  by  increasing  the 
muscular  contractions,  some  by  causing  an  increased 
flow  of  watery  pieces  into  the  bowels,  and  others 
are  said  to  stimulate  the  biliary  vessels  to  pour  out 
their  cathartic  fluids. 
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Although  each  of  such  medicines  may  be  a fit 
remedy  for  particular  disorders,  yet  the  success 
of  their  employment  will  depend  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  drugs  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  the 
amount  of  their  doses,  and  the  times  of  their  ad- 
ministration. In  exhausted  states  of  the  body,  dry 
and  hard  pills  are  slow  of  solution,  and  they  are  apt 
to  create  headach  and  great  distress,  until  their 
concentrated  materials  dissolve  and  become  diffused 
over  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  I have  found 
such  pills  undissolved  in  the  stomach  on  the  third 
day  after  they  had  been  taken : but  my  professional 
thoughts  upon  cathartics  are  given  in  another  part 
of  this  work. 

The  Greeks  employed  a class  of  cathartics,  termed 
eccoprotics  or  forcers;  and  the  following  pill  has 
been  found  to  answer  that  purpose : 

Take  aloes  and  pure  scammony,  thirty  grains 
of  each,  make  them  into  fifteen  pills  with  Venice 
turpentine, — one  pill  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

The  leading  indications  which  guide  the  skilful 
and  discriminating  practitioner  in  directing  cathar- 
tics, are  to  be  observed  on  the  tongue  which  shews 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  in  the 
colour  of  the  urine  and  faeces;  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  skin;  by  which  tokens  the  state  of  the 
biliary  system  may  be  discovered. 
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These  evidences  are,  however,  liable  to  be  blended 
with  disordered  states  of  the  sanguiferous  vessels, 
and  on  the  detection  of  such  errors  the  question  of 
bloodletting  depends.  The  signs  of  over-fulness  or 
scantiness  of  blood  are  commonly  well  marked.  A 
strong  beating  and  full  pulse,  with  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  and  limbs,  deep  coloured  lips,  and 
tense,  swollen  veins  express  the  state  called  ple- 
thora, or  excess  of  blood. 

When  those  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  fre- 
quent obscurations  of  sight,  swimming  in  the  head, 
giddiness,  intense  headach,  drowsiness,  laborious 
breathing,  or  feelings  of  terror,  bloodletting  should 
be  confidently  directed  without  any  reference  to  the 
age  of  the  patient.  Many  fatal  diseases  of  the  head 
or  lungs,  in  very  old  persons,  originate  from  ple- 
thora or  local  congestion,  and  free  bleedings  with 
the  lancet,  by  cupping,  or  leeches,  are  the  only 
effective  remedies.  How  many  persons,  in  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  life,  are  respited  from  the  grave 
by  spontaneous  bleedings  from  the  nose  or  from 
piles ! 

It  is  true  that  mere  anatomical  or  mechanical 
practitioners  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  topical  bloodletting ; but  the  more 
scientific  part  of  my  brethren,  who  have  considered 
the  hydraulic  discoveries  of  Venturi,  and  the  ex- 
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periments  of  Spalanzani,  on  the  circulating  fluids 
of  animals,  will  perceive  the  practical  bearings  of 
those  discoveries. 

Intermissions  of  the  pulse,  in  old  persons,  afford 
no  justifiable  objection  to  bloodletting;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  irregularity  rather  seems  to  depend 
on  oppression  of  the  heart  from  surcharges  of  blood, 
beyond  the  rate  of  its  enfeebled  muscular  powers ; 
and  the  pulse  generally  becomes  more  equable  after 
the  excessive  volume  of  blood  is  reduced.  Neither 
does  a sudden  oedema,  supervening  on  true  inflam- 
matory diseases,  forbid  bloodletting,  because  serous 
effusions  are  frequently  the  known  effects  of  such 
diseases.  I have  seen  persons,  above  the  age  of 
seventy,  labouring  under  dangerous  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  with  a sudden  accession  of  dropsical 
swelling  in  the  legs,  and  who  were  acknowledged 
to  be  saved  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  resolute 
and  copious  bleedings,  in  contempt  of  the  oedema. 

The  judicious  direction  of  bloodletting  forms  an 
essential  part  of  medical  skill,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  judgment  which  is  to  guide  the  practitioner  is 
unattainable,  except  it  be  derived  from  experience. 

A small,  weak-beating,  and  slow  pulse,  pale  lips, 
a low  temperature  of  the  body,  cold  hands  and 
feet,  and  a remarkable  aptitude  to  become  chilled 
in  cold  weather,  are  the  signs  of  paucity  of  the 
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blood  and  feebleness  of  the  circulation.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  face  is  not  a criterion  of  the  quantity 
of  the  blood,  for  I have  often  known  the  true 
sanguineous  apoplexy  to  attack  persons  with  re- 
markably pale  countenances.  That  disorder  when 
produced  by  scantiness  or  poverty  of  the  blood 
must  be  remedied  by  plentiful  and  nutritious  diet, 
suited,  with  respect  to  quantity,  quality,  and  times 
of  refreshment,  to  the  digestive  capacities  of  the 
individual.  Wines,  if  agreeable  to  the  constitution 
and  habits  of  the  weakened  invalid,  are  often  bene- 
ficial. They  seem,  when  congenial,  to  invigorate 
the  heart,  to  augment  the  bodily  temperature,  and 
to  improve  the  nervous  and  sensorial  powers.  They 
are  diffusible  and  temporary  stimulants  to  the  whole 
vital  system.  In  some  instances  of  debility,  suit- 
able wines  appear  to  strengthen  digestion;  but, 
perhaps,  that  salutary  consequence  is  rather  due 
to  their  influence  upon  the  sanguineous  and  nervous 
organs.  The  intimate  connexion  between  the 
health  of  the  stomach  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  renders  wine  allowable  where  the  vascular 
system  is  habitually  weak;  and,  probably,  in  such 
cases,  wine  prevents  greater  evils  than  those  which 
it  is  known  to  produce.  The  most  cordial  wine  for 
old  persons  seems  to  be  mild  and  old  sherry,  when 
free  from  acidity;  the  long-continued  habit  of 
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drinking  wine,  however,  produces  a sinking  in  old 
age,  which  is  only  removed  by  a total  abstinence, 
until  the  system  is  freed  from  vinous  acidities. 

There  is  a poverty  of  blood  which  seems  to  arise 
from  deficiency  of  the  red  colouring  particles,  and 
for  which  medicated  preparations  of  iron  and  chaly- 
beate waters  are  well  known  specifics;  of  all  the 
remedies  of  pale-faced  debility,  at  any  age,  chaly- 
beates  are  the  most  efficacious : it  appears  from  the 
best  chemical  analysis,  that  the  red  colour  of  animal 
blood  is  derived  from  iron ; and  the  exhibition  of  it 
as  a medicine  is  only  the  artificial  supply  of  a con- 
stituent part  of  the  body,  where  it  is  obviously 
wanting. 

Impaired  digestion  is  an  extensive  source  of  dis- 
order, for,  whenever  the  food  is  not  quickly  acted 
upon  by  the  living  stomach,  it  becomes  liable  to 
fermentations.  In  old  persons,  the  food  remains 
longer  uncontrolled  by  the  vital  energies  than  in 
young  persons,  and  is  never  so  perfectly  digested ; 
hence,  the  food  of  old  persons  admits  more  readily 
of  both  the  acetous  and  putrefactive  fermentations: 
either  of  which  happening,  even  in  a small  degree, 
occasions  disorders  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  suffuses  the  body  with  vitiated  fluids.  The 
acetous  fermentation  is  most  common,  and  it  is 
especially  incident  to  those  who  eat  raw  vegetables, 
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fruits,  sweets,  and  fatty  substances ; and  every 
excess  in  diluent  liquors  is  apt,  also,  to  produce  it. 

Long  experience  and  meditation  persuade  me, 
that  alimentary  acidities  are  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  cause  of  gout,  rheumatism,  gravel,  of  one  kind 
of  erysipelas,  and  of  many  herpetic  diseases.  When 
this  tendency  to  acid  has  long  prevailed,  it  is  not 
easily  corrected;  and,  unless  the  most  circumspect 
attention  be  constantly  given  to  diet,  it  will  con- 
tinually recur. 

Acidity  of  the  stomach  is,  moreover,  a cause  of 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile ; and,  under  this 
disordered  state,  the  whole  body  becomes  jaundiced, 
and  tainted  with  crude  humours.  I have  known 
many  examples  of  acid  stomachs  linked  with  erup- 
tions on  the  skin,  and  which  were  always  sensibly 
aggravated  within  five  minutes  after  taking  acid 
food  or  acid  drink. 

The  rapid  consequences  which  follow  that  state, 
called  a surfeit,  are  further  proofs  of  the  quick 
transition  of  disordered  humours  from  the  stomach 
into  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Some  of  the  dangerous  and  sudden  disorders 
which  arise  from  intemperance  may  be  averted  by 
instant  emetics;  but  vomiting  is  an  unsafe  operation 
for  old  persons,  and  it  is  only  warranted  by  pressing 
necessity.  Purgatives  should  follow  those  emetics, 
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to  expel  the  relics  of  corrupted  aliment;  and 
great  precaution  must  be  adopted  afterwards  re- 
specting diet,  and  the  free  passage  of  the  bowels. 
From  neglect  of  these  rules  many  disorders  are 
allowed  to  accumulate,  until  at  length  they  assume 
a formidable  aspect. 

Diseases,  purely  inflammatory,  appear  to  be  few 
and  of  rare  occurrence;  whilst  the  most  dangerous 
spontaneous  inflammations  are  connected  with 
previously  established  and  vitiated  conditions,  which 
only  require  an  exciting  circumstance  to  bring  them 
into  activity. 

Diseases  of  the  sanguineous  system  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  death  at  all  ages;  but  they 
seldom  occur  to  persons  whose  alimentary  organs 
and  whose  blood  might  be  considered  free  from 
impurities.  To  these  causes  may  be  confidently 
ascribed  erysipelas,  gangrenous  inflammations,  car- 
buncles, and  many  kinds  of  apoplexy,  pneumonia, 
rheumatism,  gravel,  and  gout,- — diseases  which, 
according  to  my  apprehension,  are  closely  allied  to 
each  other:  obstructed  bowels  are,  likewise,  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  of  an  obstinate  and  dis- 
tressing species  of  sciatica. 

Alkalies  are  the  medical  remedies  for  occasional 
or  habitual  acidity  in  the  stomach;  and  twenty 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  given  as  a corrective. 
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in  a wine-glassful  of  warm  water  or  milk  twice  a 
day,  will  generally  answer  the  temporary  purpose. 
This  medicine  seems  to  act  beyond  its  chemical 
operation  in  the  stomach,  and  when  used  frequently 
it  probably  may  pervade  the  whole  body.  I have 
often  known  it  to  speedily  remove  painful  con- 
ditions of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages,  which 
were  connected  with  sourness  of  the  stomach, 
although  the  disorders  had  continued  for  several 
months.  The  affections  called  gravel  are  gene- 
rally of  this  kind. 

Alkalies,  judiciously  employed,  possess  both  pre- 
ventive and  curative  virtues  for  many  disorders, 
especially  for  herpetic  and  long-established  erup- 
tions of  the  skin;  and  the  rationale  of  their  uses 
is  better  understood  than  those  of  most  other 
medicines. 

In  all  cases  of  lowness  and  depression,  the  volatile 
alkali  is  preferable,  because  of  its  cordial  property. 
May  not  its  utility,  when  taken  for  gangrenous 
erysipelas,  be  owing  to  its  anti-acid  effects?  To 
whatever  extent  hypothetical  doctrines  may  assign 
to  life  the  power  of  destroying  all  chemical  effects 
within  the  human  body,  experience  affords  practical 
evidence  to  the  contrary;  and  a scientific  observer 
will  soon  perceive  the  great  utility  of  administering 
acids  and  alkalies  as  chemical  remedies,  making 
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due  allowances  for  the  abatement  of  their  action, 
and  want  of  precision  in  their  doses,  from  the 
variable  and  complex  operations  of  living  structures. 

A popular  hypothesis  is  now  very  prevalent, 
which  attributes  nearly  all  diseases  to  a disturbed 
state  of  the  liver ; and  for  which  mercurial  drugs 
are  lavished,  almost  indiscriminately,  as  the  pro- 
fessed remedies.  The  folly  of  expecting  to  repel 
this,  or  any  other  opinion  which  is  favorable  to  the 
natural  indolence  of  mankind,  is  obvious,  especially 
when  it  is  at  the  same  time  upheld  by  the  em- 
pirical interests  of  greedy  individuals. 

The  patrons  of  the  universal  bilious  system,  and 
the  abettors  of  its  universal  remedy,  mercury,  may, 
perhaps,  awake  from  such  reveries  when  they  are 
warned  of  the  variable  and  opposite  ways  in  which 
the  liver  and  its  vessels  may  be  deranged.  The 
organ  which  makes  the  bile  may  yield  too  much 
or  too  little : it  may  possess  too  much  acrimony, 
or  it  may  be  deficient  in  the  requisite  degree  of 
stimulus : it  may  be  too  rapidly  discharged  from 
its  reservoirs,  or  may  remain  too  long  confined. 
The  issues  of  the  bile  may  be  disturbed  by  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  or  errors  of  the  bile  may 
cause  these  disorders;  added  to  which  the  liver 
and  its  functions  may  be  healthful,  while  the 
intestines,  upon  which  the  bile  is  destined  to  act 
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as  a stimulant,  may  be  too  irritable  or  not  suffi- 
ciently so. 

The  notorious  deficiency  of  bile  in  persons  la- 
bouring under  Indian  cholera  seems  to  be  fairly 
imputable  to  the  paucity  of  blood  sent  to  the  liver., 
while  its  serosity  is  drained  away  by  the  serous 
catharsis. 

From  this  view,  it  cannot  be  questioned  whether 
bilious  disorders  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  one 
and  the  same  kind,  or  whether  the  same  remedy 
can  be  rationally  employed  for  maladies  so  widely 
different. 

Such  intricacies  and  complexities  in  the  perilous 
art  of  medicine  ought  to  deter  unqualified  preten- 
ders, and  to  demand  greater  deliberation  and  study 
from  the  regular  faculty.  It  is,  however,  but  justice 
to  say,  that  the  respectable  and  grave  referees  of 
the  profession  are  seldom  turned  aside  by  popular 
delusions. 

The  various  preparations  of  mercury  are,  doubt- 
less, of  great  value  in  the  medical  profession;  but 
their  excessive  employment  for  every  supposed 
disorder  of  the  liver  cannot  be  defended,  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  them  as  cathartics  or  domestic 
medicines,  is  often  injurious. 

Both  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  are  power- 
ful correctives  of  putridity,  but  they  do  not  contain 
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any  substantial  nourishment;  as  articles  of  diet  or 
medicine,  their  uses  are  of  the  antiseptic  kind,  and 
become  needful  where  excessive  quantities  of  animal 
food  are  employed. 

The  aged  are  liable  to  untoward  disorders  of  the 
urinary  passages ; and  when  any  sudden  obstruction 
of  this  sort  occurs,  which  does  not  arise  from  dis- 
eased structure  or  stone,  it  is  commonly  the  sign 
of  oppression  of  the  brain,  tending  to  apoplexy  or 
palsy.  It  is  of  leading  importance  to  discover 
whether  the  urinary  impediment  has  any  con- 
nexion with  vascular  plethora,  or  with  alimentary 
depravities,  because  the  life  of  the  patient  will 
hinge  upon  speedy,  powerful,  and  proper  admi- 
nistrations. The  temporary  and  delusive  relief 
derived  from  drawing  off  the  water  artificially, 
although  absolutely  needful  at  the  time,  is  of  no 
avail  to  the  patient’s  ultimate  safety,  whilst  diseases 
of  the  brain  or  the  bowels  are  sapping  the  chief 
organs  of  life.  This  ill-omened  malady  requires  the 
aid  of  an  experienced  and  resolute  master  of  his 
art;  and  under  his  auspices  the  uplifted  hand  of 
death  may  be  often  turned  aside,  even  at  a very 
advanced  age. 

It  is  a vulgar  error  to  consider  all  dropsical  dis- 
eases as  the  signs  of  debility,  and  the  results  of 
mere  weakness.  They  are  generally  symptomatic 
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of  impaired  constitutions;  blit  they  often  proceed 
immediately  from  inflammatory  causes  and  from 
organic  derangements.  The  local  dropsy  in  the 
scrotum,  called  hydrocele,  is  seldom  of  a serious 
character,  and  ought  not  to  create  alarm. 

In  reverting  to  my  first  assertion,  that  diseases, 
and  not  the  mere  exhaustion  of  age,  are  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  death  in  old  persons,  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  recapitulate  those  of  most  dangerous 
tendency,  the  apparent  origin  of  them,  and  the 
remedies  which  medical  skill  has  discovered  for 
their  prevention  or  cure. 

Apoplexy,  palsy,  or  pneumonia,  arising  decidedly 
from  plethora,  require  vigorous  bleedings,  cathar- 
tics, and  abstinence.  The  same  diseases,  when 
occasioned  by  intemperance  or  injurious  diet,  require 
evacuants  and  correctives.  Erysipelas,  carbuncle, 
or  gangrenous  inflammation,  arising  from  surfeit  in 
the  stomach,  or  from  foulness  of  the  bowels,  must 
be  treated  according  to  their  ascertained  causes. 
Gouty  diseases,  which  are  provoked  and  maintained 
by  improper  diet,  can  only  be  remedied  by  having 
recourse  to  a diet  that  is  exact  and  appropriate. 
While  the  great  excretory  outlets  of  the  body,  the 
bowels  and  the  urinary  passages,  with  all  their 
connexions,  must  be  constantly  watched;  and  when 
impeded,  they  must  be  timely  assisted  by  art. 
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There  is  an  affection,  not  uncommon  to  old 
persons,  which  resembles  apoplexy,  arising  from 
scantiness,  and  perhaps  also  from  poverty  of  blood. 
This  is  accompanied  by  faintings,  the  person  having 
a slow  feeble  pulse;  the  faintings  happen  in  the 
upright  position  and  after  long  standing  up.  Such 
persons  have  their  lives  prolonged  by  full  diet,  and 
the  fit  is  removed  by  resorting  to  the  horizontal 
position  instanter. 

I think  that  this  condition  is  often  dependent  on 
the  habitual  stimulus  of  wine,  which,  I believe, 
thins  the  blood,  and  fails  to  supply  a permanent 
suitable  volume  of  the  circulating  medium. 

Milk  diet,  and  frequent  supplies  of  animal  broths, 
have,  under  my  experience,  forced  life  on  for  some 
years  beyond  the  apprehended  close. 

From  a wish  to  awaken  the  attention  of  my 
brethren  to  these  important  cares  and  duties,  I 
have  again  ventured  to  solicit  the  confidence  of 
the  elders  of  our  race  in  the  medical  profession, 
with  a full  assurance  that  the  faculty  now  possess 
the  power  to  protract  life  and  assuage  suffering, 
under  many  of  the  circumstances  which  I have 
attempted  to  describe. 

To  pass  over  the  long  list  of  Materia  Medica  in 
modern  use,  may  be  thought  presumptuous ; but  I 

prefer  to  risk  the  imputation,  rather  than  waste 
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my  own  and  my  readers’  time  in  treating  of  the 
qualities  of  medicines,  which  are  either  altogether 
useless  or  uncertain  in  their  operation.  The  art  is 
already  too  much  encumbered  with  frivolous  pre- 
scriptions, and  obscured  by  unworthy  mysteries. 
Experience  has  satisfied  me,  that  many  diseases 
may  be  prevented  or  removed  by  temperance,  and 
by  the  rational  administration  of  medicines,  whose 
operations  are  understood,  without  much  encroach- 
ment on  the  fair  enjoyments  of  life. 

It  is  a wise  maxim  in  physic  that  diseases,  which 
are  long  in  their  advancement,  are  generally  only 
to  be  remedied  by  long-continued  curative  atten- 
tions. Common  sense  points  out  the  fallacy  of 
expecting  to  eradicate  old-established  errors  of  the 
body,  by  any  single  or  sudden  remedies.  The 
warnings  of  dangerous  diseases  should  never  be 
forgotten;  and  the  diet,  or  medical  regimen  of  all 
patients,  should  be  undeviatingly  suited  to  their 
disordered  tendencies. 

To  this  general  exposition  of  my  individual 
experience  and  opinions,  I shall  add  a few  remarks 
upon  the  moral  propriety  of  surgical  operations  on 
old  persons. 

The  justifiableness,  or  the  moral  propriety  of 
many  surgical  operations  which  endanger  life  or 
the  loss  of  limb,  is  not  always  so  gravely  con- 
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sidered  as  it  demands ; but,  perhaps,  during  a 
long  life  as  a public  practitioner,  I have  had  some 
share  in  abating  the  hasty  execution  of  those 
doubtful  enterprises;  for  both  in  public  hospitals 
and  in  private  practice  the  numbers  of  amputations 
and  trepanning  are  daily  diminishing;  and  those 
diseased  conditions  of  limbs  which  formerly  induced 
a violent  operator  to  sacrifice  a member  without 
hesitation,  are  now  subjected  to  a fair  trial  for 
restoration,  and  not  condemned  until  the  impos- 
sibility of  saving  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  life. 

So  likewise  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  skull,  the 
dangerous  operation  of  trepanning  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  unless  its  remedial  effects  promise  a 
better  chance  of  saving  life  than  a passive  obedience 
to  the  efforts  of  nature. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  these  high  considerations 
are  not  equally  adopted  in  neighbouring  nations: 
an  accomplished  student  just  returned  from  a 
twelvemonth’s  attendance  on  the  principal  hospital 
at  Paris,  lately  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  nine 
of  the  chief  surgeons  in  London,  “that  the  last 
eighteen  patients  who  suffered  amputations  of  the 
larger  limbs,  all  died — the  methods  followed  in 
that  Parisian  hospital  being  totally  different  from 
the  improved  methods  of  London  hospitals,  where 
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it  is  notorious  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
patients  are  saved. 

The  recklessness  of  many  surgeons,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  should  be  controlled;  and 
although  any  judicial  power  which  excluded  mem- 
bers from  the  profession  would  be  liable  to  gross 
mistakes,  yet  a well-constituted  board  of  profes- 
sional senators  might,  from  time  to  time,  exercise  a 
beneficial  authority  by  establishing  their  decisions 
upon  statistic  reports,  to  be  obtained  from  all  the 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals  of  England.  And 
from  this  source,  the  heads  of  families,  and  the 
commanding  officers  in  the  navy  and  army,  would 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  respec- 
tive medical  attendants. 

The  greater  exertions  of  my  life  have  been 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  a general 
review  of  surgical  ethics;  a subject  which  appears 
to  be  at  this  time  imperiously  demanded,  both  for 
the  welfare  of  the  public  and  for  the  character  of 
the  profession  of  surgery. 

Dangerous  operations  are  rarely  advisable  in 
advanced  age,  because  the  living  powers  are  then 
diminished,  and  old  persons  are  seldom  exempt 
from  constitutional  disorders.  The  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  unsuccessful  or  imprudent  operations 
are  most  extensively  injurious ; and  desperate 
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expedients  are  not  justifiable  upon  the  false  and 
horrible  plea,  that  the  value  of  life  decreases  as 
age  advances. 

Where  there  is  much  probability  that  a patient 
may  die  under  an  operation,  it  is  unwarrantable. 

Whenever  the  ultimate  danger  to  life  from  a 
surgical  operation  exceeds  the  probability  of  re- 
covery from  its  effects,  the  act  is  unjustifiable. 

When  the  consequences  of  a mortal  disease  are 
only  to  be  averted  by  a dangerous  operation,  the 
enterprise  may  then  be  expedient. 

When  a contemplated  operation  involves  imme- 
diate danger,  it  should  be  carefully  balanced  with 
the  pending  consequences  of  the  disease  for  which 
it  is  proposed;  and  the  operator  should  be  governed 
by  that  prospect  which  affords  the  best  hope  of 
prolonging  life. 

When  a safe  operation  will  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings, or  remove  the  inconvenience  of  a disease,  it  is 
preferable  to  one  which  promises  permanent  relief 
at  the  risk  of  life. 

When  other  fatal  diseases  are  known  to  be  lurk- 
ing in  the  frame,  such  as  consumption,  or  tendency 
to  apoplexy,  it  is  right  to  avoid  all  violent 
operations. 

When  the  same  disease  for  which  an  operation 
is  proposed  is  incurably  established  in  several 
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parts  of  the  body,  the  sacrifice  of  one  part  is  in- 
expedient. 

The  performance  of  surgical  operations  upon  old 
persons,  for  the  removal  of  harmless  tumours  or 
mere  deformities,  ought  to  be  objected  to. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  perform  operations  upon 
old  persons  who  are  liable  to  erysipelas. 

The  satisfaction  which  follows  the  observance  of 
these  rules  induces  me  to  submit  even  crude  and 
general  sketches  of  them  to  my  brethren;  but,  as 
the  vital  powers  vary  in  old  persons,  some  excep- 
tions will  arise  to  any  general  rules  which  may  be 
laid  down  for  their  treatment. 

I consider  all  the  larger  amputations,  as  those  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  to  be  seldom  advisable  for  per- 
sons on  the  confine  of  seventy,  unless  the  occasion 
be  sudden,  and  the  patient  of  sound  habit. 

The  operation  for  the  stone  is  at  all  times  dan- 
gerous; and  I think  it  better  for  men  advanced  in 
life  to  bear  the  pains  of  that  affliction  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  risks  and  consequences  of  a terrible 
expedient. 

Strangulated  ruptures  in  old  debilitated  persons 
are  generally  reducible  by  the  hand,  the  parts  being 
more  lax  and  yielding  than  in  young  persons,  and 
the  propensity  to  violent  and  dangerous  inflamma- 
tion is  at  that  period  abated. 
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Hydrocele  is  most  prudently  treated  by  simple 
tapping*,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  feeble  or 
in  bad  health : the  attempt  to  cure  it  radically 
has  often  proved  destructive  to  old  persons. 

It  is  revolting  and  disgraceful  to  hear  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  fatal  operations  performed  upon 
persons  who  were  altogether  ineligible  ; and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  these  mischievous  effects  are  not 
confined  to  the  suffering  parties,  since  evil  reports 
spread  widely,  and  are  generally  unaccompanied 
by  the  palliative  explanations  which  may  belong  to 
them. 

These  rash  proceedings  are  also  injurious  to 
society,  by  deterring  many  persons  from  availing 
themselves  of  surgical  skill,  in  cases  where  they 
might  derive  real  benefit. 

However  earnestly  the  afflicted  may  desire  relief 
from  loathsome,  painful,  or  incurable  disease,  even 
if  they  prefer  the  sacrifice  of  life  to  the  endurance 
of  protracted  suffering,  still  the  surgeon  should 
refuse  to  comply  with  their  improper  wishes,  and 
not  become  a party  to  homicide. 

To  prolong  life  under  any  circumstances,  and  to 
diminish  the  intensity  and  duration  of  bodily  misery, 
is  our  bounden  duty;  but  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  it  be  better  for  a patient  to  die 
under  a violent  struggle,  or  to  wait  for  the  Almighty 
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command,  — such  questions  are,  indeed,  above 
human  authority. 

The  same  imperative  objection  is  likewise  appli- 
cable  to  the  practice  of  giving  poisonous  doses  of 
opium  toward  the  close  of  painful  and  apparently 
fatal  diseases,  — a measure  which  ought  to  be 
equally  reprobated,  both  from  professional  and 
moral  considerations. 

Medical  judgment  is  not  infallible,  and  the  event 
of  recovery  from  the  most  hopeless  state  is  seldom 
impossible  ; but  to  preclude  even  a forlorn  chance, 
or  to  abridge  the  sufferer  of  one  lingering  moment, 
is  far  beyond  the  province  of  medical  men. 

Desperate  operators  should  be  reminded,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  recover  from  dis- 
eases which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  mortal ; 
but  I must  reserve  the  further  observations  upon 
that  grave  and  momentous  subject,  until  I am 
enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  the  particular 
evidences  of  my  own  practice,  and  my  especial 
deliberations  upon  surgical  ethics. 

We  happily  live  in  an  age  of  enterprise ; and 
among  the  most  important  surgical  improvements, 
that  of  breaking  and  extracting  urinary  calculi  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value. 

The  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  has  ever 
been  accompanied  by  incalculable  difficulties;  and 
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the  continually  varying  methods  and  instruments 
prove  the  uncertainty  of  that  desperate  opera- 
tion. 

Probably  the  next  advancement  in  the  art  will 
be  that  of  injecting  suitable  solvents  into  the 
bladder.,  after  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
stone  has  been  ascertained. 


EFFICACY  OF  CATHARTIC  MEDICINES. 
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Throughout  the  range  of  the  materia  medica, 
there  is  no  class  of  remedies  possessing  such  ex- 
tensive efficacy  as  the  medicines  which  operate  as 
purgatives.  They  are  employed  by  the  public,  and 
sometimes  ordered  by  inconsiderate  practitioners 
with  so  little  discrimination,  that  it  may  be  hastily 
concluded  that  they  all  operate  nearly  alike,  and 
require  little  or  no  selection  to  adapt  them  to  the 
various  shades  of  disorder,  and  to  the  infinite 
peculiarities  of  the  human  constitution.  Every 
experienced  and  thinking  practitioner  knows  the 
fallacy  of  this  vulgar  opinion;  and  yet,  domestic 
receipts  and  ready-made  doses  of  all  kinds  of 
cathartic  medicines,  are  usually  administered  with- 
out bestowing  a thought  upon  the  adaptation  of 
the  drug  to  the  particularities  of  the  disorder.  The 
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very  pharmacopoeias  of  the  medical  colleges  tend  to 
propagate  these  popular  errors. 

The  various  medicines  employed  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  operate  so  differently  when  only  used  singly, 
and  their  effects  are  so  complicated  when  many  of 
them  are  combined  together,  that  our  junior  bre- 
thren may  be  glad  to  see  a brief  view  of  the  several 
modes  of  effecting  a catharsis. 

It  would  be  no  small  support  to  the  medical 
character,  if  the  rationale  and  the  fitness  of  reme- 
dies were  more  frequently  explained  to  the  better 
informed  patients.  And  if  the  groundwork  of  our 
art  could  be  constantly  shewn  to  be  established 
upon  physical  and  rational  inductions,  it  would 
tend,  above  all  other  things,  to  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  domestic  nostrums,  and  the  mischievous 
absurdity  of  swallowing  quack  medicines.  Perhaps 
the  banishment  of  every  kind  of  medical  mystery 
would  contribute  most  effectually  to  advance  the 
rational  rank  of  the  medical  art,  and  afford  a fairer 
scope  for  the  display  of  real  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment.  The  public  must  always  consider  every 
species  of  concealment  as  liable  to  be  taken  for  de- 
ception practised  to  cover  ignorance,  or  something- 
worse.  The  supposed  good,  which  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  concealment  of  the  feeble  or  inadequate 
means  prescribed  in  mystical  characters  for  hopeless 
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disorders,  is  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  total 
degradation  of  our  art,  as  it  is  hourly  practised,  and 
exposed  to  the  view  of  sensible  men.  We  may  be 
suspected  of  being  ashamed  to  explain  our  means, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  the  results  of  solid  expe- 
rience and  sound  judgment  to  common  sense. 

Cathartics  seem  to  operate  in  the  following 
several  ways,  viz.  either  by  exciting  the  muscular 
motion  of  the  intestines  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
thereby  causing  them  to  protrude  their  contents 
more  quickly  through  the  alimentary  passage ; by 
increasing  the  fluidity  of  the  alimentary  mass  by 
substances  which  are  obnoxious,  or  by  a combina- 
tion of  these  two  effects.  The  first  kind  of  cathar- 
tics probably  act  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
intestines,  and  the  second  seem  to  affect  their  vas- 
cular and  excretory  membranes. 

Some  cathartics  induce  an  unusual  flow  of  bile 
into  the  intestines,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  said 
to  resemble,  in  their  modus  operandi,  the  natural 
stimulus  of  the  bowels,  which  is  the  bile.  Others 
stimulate  the  exhalant  vessels  of  the  intestinal 
membranes,  and  thereby  give  an  excess  of  fluidity 
to  the  volume  of  their  contents  ; or  all  these  several 
modes  of  operation  may  be  united  by  a suitable 
mixture  of  cathartic  medicines. 

Again,  some  cathartics  act  especially  upon  the 
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stomach  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  others  seem  to  stimulate  particularly  the 
lower  and  larger  intestines.  Some  act  by  emptying 
the  bowels  only,  without  diminishing  the  animal 
vigour;  whilst  others  sink  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
by  emptying  the  sanguineous  system  at  the  same 
time  that  they  hurry  away  the  nutritious  aliment,— 
and  these  are  practically  most  important  distinctions. 

Other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  which  I have 
before  mentioned,  contribute  to  vary  the  operation 
of  cathartic  medicines;  viz.  the  doses  in  which 
they  are  taken,  the  solid  or  the  diluted  state  in 
which  they  are  administered,  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  drank 
before  or  during  the  catharsis,  all  tend  to  produce 
differences  in  the  effects  of  purgative  medicines. 
It  is  also  not  unfrequently  a point  of  great  moment, 
to  determine  whether  purgatives  should  precede 
other  remedies,  or  be  employed  after  them.  For 
example,  in  cases  of  foulness  of  the  alimentary 
passages,  accompanied  by  a dangerous  fulness  of 
blood,  it  may  be  a question  whether  bleeding 
should  go  before  cathartics  or  follow  them ; and 
upon  a steady  and  judicious  decision  in  such  cases, 
the  life  of  the  patient  will  often  depend.  Cor- 
pulent persons  beyond  the  middle  age,  attacked  by 
carbuncle,  mortifying  inflammation,  or  threatening 
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apoplexy,  may  be  lost  before  purgatives  can  remove 
the  offending  matter,  unless  the  sanguineous  system 
be  first  sufficiently  unloaded.  But  where  a gan- 
grenous erysipelas  originates  from  what  is  called 
a surfeit,  the  emptying  of  the  alimentary  passages, 
afid  the  correction  of  fermentations  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  are  essential  points ; and  the  vascular 
system  must  be  left  to  the  indirect  operation  of 
purgative  depletion,  of  abstinence,  and  of  suitable 
correctives,  such  as  the  alkalies,  when  acidity  per- 
vades the  stomach. 

Rhubarb  appears  to  act  chiefly  upon  the  stomach 
and  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
when  used  for  the  removal  of  sick  headach  or  in- 
gesta : it  seems  to  operate  most  effectually  in  the 
form  of  powder,  which  should  be  mixed  at  the  time 
of  its  being  taken,  because,  when  allowed  to  infuse 
itself  in  watery  liquids,  it  loses  much  of  its  ac- 
tivity. Rhubarb  acts  more  effectually  upon  the 
stomach  when  united  to  ipecacuanha,  and  to  the 
stimulant  aromatics,  such  as  pepper  or  ginger.  1 
believe  that  a dose  of  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  one 
grain  of  ipecacuanha,  and  five  grains  of  ginger,  is 
generally  effectual  in  adult  persons.  If,  however, 
the  stomach  should  be  invaded  by  acidity,  calcined 
magnesia  should  be  employed  in  doses  of  forty 
grains,  to  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours. 
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until  the  acidity  is  corrected.  In  these  instances 
the  patients  should  drink  little,  as  excess  of  fluid 
favours  the  acid  fermentation;  and  sugar,,  or  syrup, 
should  be  avoided.  With  becoming  respect  for 
my  brethren  and  for  their  established  usages,  I 
cannot  avoid  blaming  the  frequent  practice  of 
joining  syrups  and  other  saccharine  matters  with 
nauseous  drugs.  If  the  intention  be  that  of 
rendering  medicines  more  palatable,  I think  the 
purpose  is  very  doubtful;  but  where  the  disorder 
in  question  is  connected  with  acidity  in  the  first 
passages,  saccharine  matters  become  fuel  to  the 
fire.  Disorders  of  the  stomach,  of  the  biliary 
system,  and  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  intestines, 
are  seldom  restricted  to  those  particular  parts. 
They  often  depend  upon  obstructions  of  the  inferior 
bowels,  or  in  their  turn  cause  obstructions  in  those 
parts.  The  stomach  is  always  disordered  when 
the  functions  of  the  liver  are  deranged.  Again, 
the  state  of  the  mind,  the  condition  of  the  sen- 
sorium,  and  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  affect  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  render  them  more  or 
less  susceptible  of  catharsis.  The  secretions  and 
discharges  of  the  liver  are  also  affected  by  the 
sensorium  and  by  the  passions.  Sudden  and  violent 
passions  occasionally  induce  a bilious  diarrhoea,  or, 
sometimes,  a sudden  fit  of  jaundice ; but,  in  general, 
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all  the  distressing  passions,  as  well  as  bodily  pain, 
are  productive  of  torpid  bowels,  which  require  to 
be  watched,  since  the  neglect  of  those  evacuations 
often  lead  to  serious  disorders,  both  mental  and 
corporeal. 

The  natural  source  of  catharsis  is  doubtless  the 
liver;  and  upon  the  skilful  management  of  this 
organ,  the  health  of  the  feeble,  the  sedentary,  the 
studious,  the  distressed,  the  infant,  and  the  aged, 
will  often  depend. 

Saline  cathartics  operate  by  exciting  watery 
discharges.  When  neutral  salts  are  given  in  full 
doses  with  a small  quantity  of  fluid,  they  seem  to 
excite  the  intestinal  exhalants,  and  induce  a flow 
of  serous  liquid,  which  is  then  abstracted  from  the 
mass  of  circulating  blood;  but  when  they  are  given 
with  copious  dilution,  they  seem  to  wash  out  the 
intestinal  tube  without  diminishing  the  blood  or 
impairing  the  bodily  strength.  Perhaps  the  weaker 
solutions  of  cathartic  salts  are  not  liable  to  absorp- 
tion, and  hence  the  whole  volume  of  fluid  drank  at 
the  time  passes  rapidly  through  the  intestines. 
Half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  a pint 
of  water,  generally  operates  sooner  and  more  copi- 
ously than  an  ounce  of  the  same  kind  of  salts 
dissolved  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Besides, 
the  highly  diluted  dose  of  salts  does  not  abstract 
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any  part  of  the  circulating  nutriment,  and  if  taken 
before  breakfast  it  does  not  carry  off  the  digested 
aliment;  whilst  full  doses  of  neutral  salts,  unaccom- 
panied by  copious  dilution,  prove  exhausting  and 
injurious  to  debilitated  persons.  In  cases  of 
emaciation,  connected  with  habitual  foulness  of  the 
bowels,  these  diluted  doses  of  neutral  salts  may  be 
often  repeated  and  continued  for  many  weeks  with 
beneficial  effect. 

In  this  manner  the  Cheltenham  and  other  pur- 
gative mineral  waters  operate;  and  the  general 
testimony  in  favour  of  them  proves  their  usefulness. 
A quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  taken 
in  a full  pint  of  tepid  water  every  second  or  third 
morning.  In  some  languid  cases,  chalybeates  may 
be  added  with  advantage;  as  for  example,  six 
grains  of  ammoniate  of  iron  in  each  dose  of  salts. 
In  some  febrile  cases,  antimony  may  be  beneficially 
united  to  the  salts;  viz.  either  fifteen  drops  of 
antimonial  wine,  or  four  grains  of  antimonial 
powder,  may  be  given  with  each  alternate  dose, 
since  they  increase  the  purgative  effect. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  number  of  the 
compounds  formed  of  vegetable  alkali,  mineral 
alkali,  or  the  earth  of  magnesia  with  the  perfect 
acids,  are  purgative,  whilst  ammonia  and  the 
earths,  formed  into  neutral  salts,  have  not  the 
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same  properties.  Epsom  salts  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  the  other  neutral  salts,  because 
if  decomposed  in  transitu , still  the  earthy  basis  is 
purgative. 

The  cathartic  neutral  salts  are  always  improper 
when  the  large  intestines  especially  are  foul;  and 
in  all  acute  disorders  affecting  corpulent  persons 
they  should  be  avoided,  until  the  sacculated  bowels 
are  previously  well  cleansed  by  such  stimulating 
cathartics  as  jalap  or  calomel.  In  cases  of  great 
laxity  of  fibres,  in  dropsical  diseases,  and  whenever 
the  digestive  organs  are  impaired  without  an 
obvious  connexion  with  distempered  bowels,  the 
diluted  neutral  salts  are  improper. 

Castor- oil  is  commonly  certain  in  its  operation, 
and  it  very  seldom  induces  an  exhausting  catharsis. 
Perhaps  the  viscid  oil,  containing  an  acrimonious 
resin,  is  adverse  to  absorption  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  passages.  The  use  of 
castor-oil  seldom  leaves  costive  or  relaxed  bowels. 
It  is  improper  in  cases  of  alimentary  acidity, 
in  erysipelas,  and  in  the  ordinary  examples  of 
haemorrhoids. 

Jalap  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  cathartics,  and 
it  is  especially  adapted  to  cleansing  the  lower 
bowels;  it  seems  to  act  by  stimulating  the  peri- 
staltic motions;  it  operates  most  effectually  when 
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given  in  powder;  its  nauseous  taste  is  much  con- 
cealed by  coffee.  It  is  seldom  given  alone ; but 
when  so  administered,  the  dose  may  be  from  thirty 
to  forty  grains.  Jalap  is  usually  administered  in 
repeated  doses,  and  mixed  with  infusion  of  senna 
and  neutral  salts ; in  all  acute  diseases,  where  a 
complete  clearing  of  the  bowels  is  the  leading  indi- 
cation, jalap  is  most  to  be  relied  on.  It  is,  however, 
an  exhausting  cathartic,  and  it  seems  to  debilitate 
the  digestive  powTer  of  the  stomach. 

Aloes  and  colocynth  appear  to  resemble  the  bile 
in  their  physical  properties,  and  perhaps  they  act 
upon  the  intestines  very  like  that  natural  stimulus. 
It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  these  drugs  enter 
by  the  stomach,  and  have  to  pass  through  it,  whilst 
the  bile  is  directed  to  fall  into  the  intestinal  tube 
beyond  the  stomach.  It  has  appeared,  in  my  ex- 
perience, that  all  the  hot  essential  oils,  added  to 
aloes  or  extract  of  colocynth,  both  impede  their 
operation  and  prove  otherwise  deleterious : I doubt 
much  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  these  drugs  in  a 
fluid  state,  since  they  always  derange  the  stomach, 
and  often  produce  headach.  Given  in  the  form  of 
a hard  pill,  containing  five  grains,  when  the  stomach 
is  moderately  distended,  and  a grain  of  ipecacuanha 
given  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  their  com- 
bined effect  is  usually  that  of  protruding  the  chyme 
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into  the  intestines,  and  consequently  of  removing 
oppression.  It  should  be  known  that  the  solu- 
tion of  gum  resins  in  the  stomach  is  effected  much 
slower  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  which  anato- 
mical researches  after  sudden  deaths  have  often 
shewn.  In  all  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  passage 
of  the  bile  into  the  intestines,  these  drugs  are 
suitable  ; but  in  their  passage  through  the  stomach 
they  derange  it  like  bilious  regurgitations,  and 
hence  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  their  protrusion  into 
the  intestines. 

Scammony,  gamboge,  and  elaterium,  seem  to 
stimulate  the  muscular,  and  perhaps  the  nervous, 
parts  of  the  bowels ; but  they  are  seldom  given 
singly,  as  their  effects  are  precarious. 

The  combination  of  magnesia  with  manna  may 
be  often  successfully  presented  to  young  children ; 
and  the  union  of  these  two  substances  is  frequently 
adapted  to  the  acid  state  of  their  stomachs.  Senna 
is  usually  given  in  conjunction  with  other  cathartic 
drugs:  its  activity,  when  given  alone,  is  unsteady; 
and  it  often  produces  violent  griping.  Purgative 
tinctures  are  seldom  to  be  relied  upon ; and  the 
heating  effects  of  the  spirit  of  wine  are  often  ill 
suited  to  the  states  for  which  cathartics  are  given  : 
in  all  bilious  cases  I am  satisfied  they  are  improper. 
Aromatic  waters,  or  those  in  which  essential  oils 
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are  diffused,  seldom  agree  with  the  stomach,  and, 
I think,  they  do  not  prevent  griping.  When  pow- 
erful cathartics  are  suddenly  demanded,  and  when 
they  require  to  be  often  repeated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  feculent  accumulations,  the  com- 
bination of  irritating  cathartics  and  hydrogogues  is 
needful.  As,  for  example,  a drachm  of  powdered 
jalap,  two  drachms  of  manna,  two  scruples  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  half  a pint  of  infusion  of  senna ; of 
this  mixture,  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given 
to  an  adult  every  hour  until  it  cleanses  the  bowels 
freely,  which  is  only  to  be  known  by  the  faeces 
ceasing  to  be  offensive,  or  of  an  unnatural  colour. 
If  the  urgency  of  the  case  does  not  forbid  it,  the 
exhibition  of  two  grains  of  calomel  twelve  hours 
before  the  commencement  of  this  clearing  purgative 
will  be  often  beneficial.  The  colour  of  the  faeces 
and  the  colour  of  the  urine  are  the  sure  guides  to 
a knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  hepatic  system. 
If  the  urine  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  and  the 
alvine  evacutions  devoid  of  the  yellow  tinge,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  the  bile  is  either  not  duly 
flowing  into  the  intestines,  or  that  its  properties 
differ  from  those  which  nature  demands.  Super- 
ficial, hasty,  and  inconsiderate  men  are  too  apt  to 
decide  that  when  the  biliary  system  is  deranged, 
mercury  is  the  sure  remedy.  Unfortunately  they 
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do  not  wait  to  deliberate,  or  else  they  might  be 
aware  that  the  liver  may  secrete  more  or  less  bile, 
or  that  it  might  be  too  acrid  or  defective  in  that 
quality,  or  that  its  flow  might  be  unduly  accelerated 
or  retarded ; that  the  passions  of  the  human  mind 
might  disturb  the  liver  in  all  the  preceding  ways, 
and  thus  form  a moral  cause  of  disorder,  or  that  it 
might  be  invaded  by  inflammation,  chronic  or 
active  ; or  indirectly  disturbed  by  disordered  states 
of  the  stomach,  or  even  of  the  bowels.  In  some  of 
these  cases  I have  known  alkalies  prove  remedial ; 
in  others,  the  mineral  acids;  in  some,  exercise;  in 
others,  quiet ; and,  in  some  of  those  affections, 
electricity  has  proved  a decided  remedy. 

When  the  urine  is  to  be  watched  as  a test  of  the 
hepatic  operations,  rhubarb  should  not  be  given,  as 
its  tinging  colour  spoils  that  criterion.  When 
other  depositions  are  to  be  accurately  enquired  into, 
magnesia  should  not  be  given,  as  I am  satisfied, 
from  constant  experience,  that  it  passes  through 
the  circulation  so  as  to  concrete  again  in  the 
bladder:  this  fact  any  person  may  witness  within 
an  hour  after  taking  a full  dose  of  magnesia ; and 
for  this  reason,  I doubt  much  the  propriety  of  ad- 
ministering  that  earth  in  all  calculous  cases,  for 
whether  they  be  magnesian  or  not,  and  that  is  not 
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determinable  by  the  ordinary  symptoms,  still  a 
known  concrescible  earth  should  not  be  introduced, 
as  the  presence  of  any  nucleus  would,  doubtless, 
afford  scope  for  new  accretions. 


FINIS. 


Printed  bj  C.  Ad  lard,  Bartholomew  Close 
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confidence  for  a complete  digest  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  Anatomy, 
and  which  shall  record  the  newest  researches  and  discoveries.  In  the  present 
work,  the  fulfilment  of  these  objects  is  insured  in  the  name  and  reputation  of  the 
Author,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  wood-cut  illustrations  to  render  it 
the  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND  PERFECT  VOLUME  THAT  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  PLACED  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  STUDENT.  In 
the  arrangements  of  subjects  great  care  has  been  observed  to  avoid  complexity 
of  description,  and  to  adopt  so  clear  and  concise  a style  as  shall  impress  the  facts 
forcibly  on  the  mind,  and  facilitate  their  conception  and  acquirement. 

[For  Specimens  of  the  Illustrations  see  opposite  page. ] 


Specimens  of  150  Illustrations  to  Wilson's  Anatomist's  Vade-Mecum . 


ANTEBIOB  VIEW  OF  THE  THOBAX. 


BASE  OF  THE  SKULL. 
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PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  DISCRIMINATION 

AND  APPEARANCES  OF  SURGICAL  DISEASES.  One  volume, 
8 vo.  By  John  Howship,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
(in  the  press.) 

PATHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASES 

OF  THE  UTERUS.  By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Part  I.  Imperial  4to,  with  Four  highly 
finished  Coloured  Drawings  by  Mr.  Perry.  Price  14s. 

This  work  will  illustrate,  by  cases  and  coloured  plates,  the  nature,  symptoms, 

and  treatment  of 

I.  Malignant  diseases  of  the  Uterus. 

II.  Fibrous,  Calcareous,  and  other  Tumours  of  the  Uterus,  which  do  not 
assume  a malignant  form. 

III.  Inflammation,  and  the  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  Uterus,  by  which 
its  functions  are  disturbed,  but  which  seldom  produce  any  permanent 
alteration  of  the  structure  of  its  component  parts. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  Ovaria,  Fallopian  Tubes,  and  External  Uterine  ap- 
pendages. 

V.  Diseases  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  contents. 

“ This  work  will  prove  a magnificent  contribution  to  medical  science.  Four  plates, 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  art,  are  given  in  illustration.” — Medical  Gazette. 


MEDICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  COMMENTARIES. 

By  Martyn  Paine,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Two  volumes  8vo,  comprising 
1530  pages,  price  <£1.  16s. 

The  subjects  examined  relate  to  obscure  and  controverted  questions  in  Patho- 
logy, and  embrace  a critical  review  of  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in 
Physiology  and  Medicine. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  BILIOUS  REMIT- 

TENT  FEVER  ; its  History,  Causes,  Effects,  and  Treatment,  with  Experi- 
ments on  the  temperature  of  the  system  in  health,  and  when  labouring  under 
the  disease  in  its  different  stages,  and  in  the  paroxysms  of  the  Tertian  or 
Intermittent  Fever  ; together  with  remarks  on  the  connexion  of  diseases 
with  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  upon  Epidemics;  Medical  Topography, 
illustrated  by  Diagrams  ; and  Statistics  of  the  Naval  Squadron  on  the  West 
India  Station.  By  William  Arnold,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Edinburgh ; Member  of  the  Wernerian  and  other  learned 
Societies,  &c.  &c.  8vo,  cloth,  (just  ready.) 


PRACTICAL  OR  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

By  Robert  Liston,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  North  London  Hospital.  The 
Third  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  (now  ready.) 

***  This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout  by  the  Author,  is  illus- 
trated with  additional  wood-cuts,  and  contains  much  important  new  matter. 

[For  Specimens  of  the  Illustrations  see  opposite  page.~\ 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  THIGH  BONE. 


Specimens  of  the  150  Illustrations  to  List on‘ 's  Practical  Surgery. 
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ON  THE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLOGY 

OF  THE  EAR ; being  the  Prize  Essay  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
By  Joseph  Williams,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
One  8 vo  volume,  with  plates,  price  10s.  6d. 

“ We  are  glad  that  this  neglected  branch  of  Surgery  is  in  a fair  way  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion which  on  every  account  it  merits.  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Williams’s  work  as  con- 
taining much  interesting  and  useful  information.” — Dublin  Medical  Press. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL 

AND  SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION  ; Volume  VIII.  8yo,  cloth,  price 
<£1.  11s.  6d.,  containing: — 

I.  The  Report  of  the  Section  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
Vaccination,  as  read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  held  at  Liverpool,  July  25,  1839. 

II.  The  Retrospective  Address  delivered  at  the  Seventh  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  held  at  Liverpool,  July 
24th  and  25th,  1839.  By  John  Addington  Symonds,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c.  & c. 

III.  Retrospective  Address  in  Surgery,  from  July,  1836,  to  July  1839,  deli- 
vered at  Liverpool,  July  24th,  1839.  By  J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. 

IV.  Observations  on  the  Variolse  Vaccime,  as  they  occasionally  appear  in  the 
Vale  of  Aylesbury,  with  an  account  of  some  recent  Experiments  in  the  Vacci- 
nation, Retro- vaccination,  and  Variolation  of  Cows.  By  Robert  Ceely,  Esq., 
Surgeon  to  the  Buckinghamshire  Infirmary.  (Illustrated  by  35  Coloured 
Engravings  from  Original  Drawings.) 

“ The  eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  has  just  made  its  appearance ; 

1 but,  we  regret  to  say,  at  so  late  a period  of  the  quarter,  as  to  preclude  our  giving  any  detaHed 
account  of  its  contents.  We  cannot,  however,  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession,  in  this  and  other  countries  to  the  most  valuable  memoir  of  Mr.  Ceeley 
contained  in  it,  entitled  ‘ Observations  on  the  Variolae  Vaccinse  as  they  occasionally  appear 
in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  with  an  account  of  some  recent  experiments  on  the  Vaccination, 
Retro-vaccination,  and  Variolation  of  Cows.’  This  memoir  extends  to  150  pages,  and  is 
illustrated  by  thirty-five  beautifully  coloured  plates.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  following 
judgment  pronounced  on  this  paper  by  the  council  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  : ‘ Several 
questions  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  generally,  as  well  as  the 
medical  science,  will  be  found  to  be  most  ably  investigated.  The  variolation  of  the  cow  has 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  with  the  effect  of  thereby  generating  the  vaccine  ; the  cha- 
racters of  the  vaccine  in  the  cow,  with  several  of  its  irregularities,  are  carefully  described  and 
figured,  and  some  of  the  most  nearly  allied  spurious  forms  pointed  out,  by  attention  to  which 
many  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  a recurrence  to  the  cow  for  renewed  supplies  of  the 
vaccine  may  be  obviated.  Considerable  light  has  also  been  thrown  upon  the  value  of  the 
practice  of  retro-vaccination  as  a means  of  renewing  and  restoring  the  properties  of  lymph  j 
presumed  to  be  deteriorated  or  otherwise  altered  by  repeated  transmissions  through  the  ■ 
human  body ; while  the  paper  altogether  must  form  a standard  of  reference  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  extend  and  perfect  the  vaccine  as  a means  of  protecting 
miHions  from  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  smaUpox.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 
July,  1840. 

To  be  had  separately, 

REPORT  of  the  VACCINATION  SECTION  of  the  ASSOCIATION. 

Price  2s. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  VARIOLiE  VACCINiE,  (illustrated  by  Coloured 
Engravings.)  By  R.  CEELY,  Esq.  Price  21s. 
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A COMPENDIUM  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  & PHARMACY; 

Adapted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  embodying  all  the  New  French, 
American,  and  Indian  Medicines,  and  also  comprising  a Summary  of  Practical 
Toxicology.  By  J.  Hunter  Lane,  M.D,  F.L.S,  F.S.S.A.  One  neat  pocket 
volume,  5s.  cloth. 

“ Dr.  Lane’s  volume  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Dr.  Thompson’s  long  known  Con- 
spectus ; but  it  is  much  fuller  in  its  details,  more  especially  in  the  chemical  department.  It 
seems  carefully  compiled,  is  well  suited  for  its  purpose,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.” — 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“This  work  contains  a concise  but  comprehensive  account  of  all  the  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines  in  use ; it  contains  a greater  amount  of  chemical  information  than  we 
often  meet  with  in  a small  work  on  Pharmacy.  The  work  is  worthy  of  recommendation.” — 
Lancet. 


APHORISMS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  & MANAGEMENT 

of  the  INSANE  ; with  Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic 
Asylums,  pointing  out  the  errors  in  the  present  system.  By  J.  G.  Millingen, 
M.D,,  late  Resident  Physician  of  the  Middlesex  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Hanwell,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Chatham.  18mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“Dr.  Millingen,  in  one  small  pocket  volume,  has  compressed  more  real  solid  matter 
than  could  be  gleaned  out  of  any  dozen  of  octavos  on  the  same  subject.  We  recommend 
this  vade  mecum  as  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  perused.” — Dr.  Johnson’s  Review. 


A TREATISE  ON  AFFECTIONS  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE 

VERTEBRAL  COLUMN,  CONTRACTIONS  of  the  chest,  pro- 
JECTIONS  of  the  SHOULDER,  HIP,  &c.  This  work  will  contain  a 
new  and  successful  Plan  of  Treatment,  without  confining  the  Patient  con- 
stantly to  the  recumbent  position.  It  will  also  be  illustrated  by  Plates 
and  numerous  cases.  By  E.  W.  Tuson,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  jj 
Middlesex  Hospital,  (nearly  ready.) 

i 

; j 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  REVIEW.  jj 

Edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

“We  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  a Medical  Review  from  the  British  press,  deserving  of 
comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  general  science. 

The  articles  do  not  consist  simply  of  an  analysis  of  the  work  subject  to  examination •,  but  of 
a critical  digest  of  aU  the  information  therein  contained,  and  of  aU  that  can  be  gathered  from 
other  sources  unnoticed  by  the  author.  The  most  profound  research,  extensive  experience, 
and  critical  acumen,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subjects  discussed  j and  the  consequence 
is,  a more  satisfactory  epitome  of  the  state  of  medical  science  at  the  present  time  than  we  j 
have  met  with  in  any  other  work  which  has  come  under  our  observation.  The  execution  of 
the  mechanical  part  is  fuUy  equal  to  the  literary ; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  the  first  medical  periodical  in  the  world,” — 

The  American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer. 

“The British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  is  certainly  the  ablest  periodical  now  published 
inEngland.” — Journal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  and  Physical  Society,  Dec.  1837. 

THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  REVIEW  is  published 
Quarterly,  price  Six  Shillings.  The  first  ten  volumes  may  he  had,  elegantly  done 
up  in  Cloth  Boards,  with  Gold  Letters,  at  the  same  price  as  the  single  Numbers. 


***  No.  XXI  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841. 
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AN  ATLAS  OF  PLATES,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY ; with  descriptive  letter-press.  No.  X.  just  published,  price 
Is.  6d.,  containing  Six  Engravings,  and  three  sheets  of  letter-press.  To  be 
completed  in  Thirteen  numbers.  By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  and  Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine at  the  London  Hospital,  &c.  The  Plates  are  Engraved  by  Mr.  Henry 
Adlard,  from  Drawings  made  expressly  for  this  Work  by  Mr.  Bagg. 

“ There  is  so  much  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery  which  cannot  be  understood  without  pic- 
torial illustrations,  that  they  become  almost  essential  to  the  student ; but  hitherto  the  expense 
has  proved  an  impediment  to  their  being  employed  so  much  as  desirable.  The  work  before 
us  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice.  Six  really 
good  engravings  and  several  wood- cuts,  with  two  sheets  of  excellent  letter-press,  for 
eighteen-pence.  The  work  has  only  to  be  known  to  make  the  demand  for  it  very  extensive.” 
— Medical  Gazette. 

“We  strongly  recommend  this  work  $ it  is  a useful  contribution  to  medical  literature,  and 
decidedly  the  cheapest  work  which  has  ever  issued  from  the  medical  press  of  this  country.” 
— Lancet. 

“ We  can  speak  very  favourably  both  of  the  letter-press  and  of  the  plates,  and  as  a large 
sale  can  only  remunerate  the  Publisher,  we  wish  him  that  large  sale  which  he  deserves.” — 
Dr.  Johnson’s  Review. 

“ We  strongly  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham  to  all  our  obstetrical  readers, 
especiaUy  to  those  who  are  entering  upon  practice  ; it  is  not  only  one  of  the  cheapest, 
but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  in  Midwifery.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review. 

“ We  feel  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  elegant  productions  of  the  medical  press  of  the  present  day.  Each  number 
contains  six  well-executed  and  accurate  engravings  on  steel,  several  very  beautiful  wood- cuts, 
for  eighteen-pence.  The  text  is  written  in  a clear,  concise,  and  simple  style.  We  offer  our 
most  sincere  wishes  that  the  undertaking  may  enjoy  ail  the  success  which  it  so  well  merits.” — 
Dublin  Medical  Press. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  medical  press  to  the  unprecedented  cheap  - 
ness  and  merits  of  this  work,  has  promoted  that  extensive  sale  upon  which  the 
Publisher  calculated  for  the  return  of  the  great  outlay  necessary  to  its  produc- 
tion. The  regular  appearance  of  the  work,  and  the  increased  expense  incurred 
for  the  engravings,  may  be  taken  as  a guarantee  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
the  style  with  which  it  was  commenced  : an  extra  sheet  of  letter-press  is  also 
given  in  each  number. 


A COMPANION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST, 

AND  COMPENDIUM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  ; comprising  plain 
directions  for  the  employment  of  medicines,  with  their  properties  and  doses  ; 
and  brief  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases,  and  of  the 
disorders  incidental  to  infants  and  children  : with  a selection  of  the  most 
efficacious  prescriptions.  Intended  as  a source  of  easy  reference  for  Clergy- 
men, and  for  families  residing  at  a distance  from  professional  assistance. 
By  John  Savory,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London.  Second  Edit.,  12mo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

“This  little  work,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  technical  and  scientific  phraseology,  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  travellers,  and  those  humane  characters  who,  residing  at  a distance 
from  a duly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  devote  a portion  of  their  time  to  the  relief  and 
mitigation  of  the  complicated  misfortunes  of  disease  and  poverty  among  their  poor  neighbours. 
It  is,  however,  earnestly  recommended  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  on  books  of  domestic 
medicine,  especially  in  such  cases  as  are  of  a serious  nature,  but  always  to  have  recourse  to 
the  advice  of  an  able  physician  as  early  as  it  can  be  obtained.” — Extract  from  Preface. 
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A PRACTICAL  WORK  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

AND  THEIR  TREATMENT,  MEDICALLY,  TOPICALLY,  AND 
BY  OPERATION.  By  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  & c.  &c.  2 vols.  8vo,  with  coloured  Plates,  £1.  16s. 

“ This  work  is  written  in  a perspicuous  style,  and  abounds  in  practical  information ; we 
add  our  earnest  recommendation  to  our  readers,  to  procure  and  read  through  the  two  volumes, 
assuring  them  that  they  will  be  richly  repaid  for  their  trouble.  A series  of  plates,  illustrative 
of  the  various  diseases,  are  given.” — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


A DISCOURSE  ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OE  SENSATION, 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MENTAL,  PHYSICAL  AND  IN- 
STINCTIVE FACULTIES  OF  MAN.  By  James  Johnstone,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  at  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  Birmingham.  One  8vo  vol. 
(in  the  press.) 


A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  AND 

DISEASES  of  the  UNIMPREGNATED  WOMB  ; with  a chapter  on 
Leucorrhoea,  Fluor  Albus,  or  Weakness.  By  Charles  Waller,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician- Accoucheur  to  the  London  Midwifery  Institution, 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  at  the  Medical 
School,  Aldersgate  Street.  1 vol.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated  by  Plates,  price  9s. 
(now  ready.) 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 

PROSTATE  GLAND.  By  R.  A.  Stafford,  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Mary- 
lebone  Infirmary.  8vo,  with  plate,  price  5s. 

“ We  have  read  Mr.  Stafford’s  work  with  considerable  interest : the  great  frequency  of 
such  diseases,  their  difficulty  of  management,  their  extreme  inconvenience,  render  every 
attempt  to  improve  their  treatment  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  entitle  the  practitioner 
who,  with  a view  to  such  improvement,  ventures  out  of  the  beaten  road  of  practice,  to  our 
liberal  consideration,  our  cordial  thanks,  and  sincere  gratulations  on  his  success-.” — 
Medical  Gazette. 


ANATOMICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL  AND  THERAPEUTIC 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  YELLOW  FEVER.  By  P.  Ch.  A.  Louis, 
Physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  From  observations  taken  by  himself  and 
M.  Trousseau,  as  Members  of  the  French  Commission  at  Gibraltar.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Society  for  Medical  Ob- 
servation at  Paris.  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 


CHURCHILL’S  CATALOGUE  OF  MODERN  MEDICAL 

WORKS,  comprising  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Botany,  Veterinary 
Surgery,  &c.  &c.  With  their  prices  and  dates,  12mo,  Is. 
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WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 



RESEARCHES  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT,  STRUCTURE, 

AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH.  By  Alexander  Nasmyth,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  8vo,  cloth, 
plates,  price  10s.  6d. 

“ Such  interesting  and  important  discoveries  have  lately  been  made  on  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  and  so  important  have  these  organs  become  as  guides  to  the  anatomist  in  the 
classification  of  the  different  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  a new  work  on  the  subject 
was  imperatively  called  for,  and  the  demand  could  not  have  been  more  efficiently  responded 
to  than  it  is  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  in  the  work  before  us.” — Lancet. 

“ Here  we  terminate  our  notice  of  this  interesting  and  important  volume,  strongly  recom- 
mending it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  investigation  connected 
with  our  profession.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“ The  work  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  contains  an  entire  translation  of  the  papers  of  Retzius, 
illustrated  by  many  beautiful  and  original  plates ; also,  a complete  view  of  the  researches  of 
those  whose  names  we  have  introduced  in  the  present  article  ; and,  lastly,  a comprehensive 
historical  survey  of  all  works  on  odontology.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“ We  shall  but  try  to  convey  such  an  idea  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  work  as  may 
excite  the  desire  to  study  it  with  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  illustrated  by  seven  most 
beautifully  executed  steel  engravings.” — Dublin  Medical  Press. 


THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OE  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES 

both  Primary  and  Secondary ; comprehending  an  Account  of  improved 
Modes  of  Practice  adopted  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Hospitals,  with 
numerous  Formulae  for  the  Administration  of  many  new  remedies.  By 
Langston  Parker,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Royal  School  of  Medicine.  12mo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

“ An  excellent  little  work ; it  gives  a clear  and  sufficiently  fuU  account  of  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  M.  Ricord,  Desrulles,  CuUerier,  Wallace,  &c.  Such  a digest  cannot  faff  to  be 
highly  useful  and  valuable  to  the  practitioner.” — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

“ This  little  work  is  a useful  compendium  of  the  practice  of  the  French  surgeons.  The 
book  is  judicious  and  weU  timed,  and  will  save  many  practitioners  from  the  erroneous  dulness 
of  routine.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“This  manual,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  extensively  read:  we  recommend  our  readers  to 
procure  the  book,  it  is  not  a large  one,  and  a perusal  wHl  afford  much  information.” — 
Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


PRINCIPLES  OP  GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIYE  PHY- 

SIOLOGY,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Physiology, 
and  as  a Guide  to  the  philosophical  pursuit  of  Natural  History.  By  Wm. 
B.  Carpenter,  M.D.  8vo,  with  240  figures  on  Copper  and  Wood,  price  15s. 

“ No  treatise  on  physiology  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  language  exceeds  the 
present,  either  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  principles,  or  in  the  value  and  abundance  of 
its  facts.  We  recommend  it  to  aU  our  readers,  and  to  men  of  science  of  every  description.” — 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“ In  Dr.  Carpenter’s  work  lately  published,  will  be  found  the  best  exposition  we  possess 
of  aU  that  is  furnished  by  comparative  anatomy  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
weU  as  to  the  more  general  principles  of  life  and  organization.” — Dr.  Holland’s  Medical 
Notes. 

“ This  is  an  admirable  work,  and  wHl  give  Dr.  Carpenter  a high  rank  among  the  cultivators 
of  natural  philosophy.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  leisure  for  the  delightful 
subject  of  which  it  treats.” — Medical  Gazette. 
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A TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OE 

HOOPING-COUGH,  and  its  COMPLICATIONS ; illustrated  by  Cases, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Children,  with 
a view  to  render  them  less  susceptible  of  this  and  other  Diseases  of  Child- 
hood, in  an  aggravated  Form.  By  George  Hamilton  Roe,  M.  D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital.  Octavo,  cloth,  price  8 s. 


A MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY ; in  which  the  Orders  and 

Genera  are  arranged  and  described  according  to  the  Natural  System  of  De- 
Candolle  ; with  a Series  of  Analytical  Tables  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Student  in  the  Examination  of  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  or  commonly  culti- 
vated in,  Great  Britain.  By  D.  C.  Macreight,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Small  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“ There  is  a prodigious  mass  of  elementary  matter  and  useful  information  in  this  Pocket 
Volume.” — Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  July,  1838. 

“This  very  elegant  little  volume  is  a most  useful  accession  to  Botanical  Literature.” — 
Literary  Gazette. 


A TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  By  p.  rayer, 

D.M.P.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  William  B.  Dickenson,  Esq., 
M.R.C.S.  8vo,  price  12s. 

“We  can  recommend  the  present  translation  of  Rayer’s  Treatise  as  an  exceHent  companion 
at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.”— Lancet. 

“ The  translation  of  Rayer  has  conferred  a great  obligation  on  the  science  of  medicine  in 
England.”— Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY ; 

designed  as  an  Introduction  for  Students,  and  a concise  Book  of  Reference 
for  Practitioners.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Sixth  Edition,  carefully  corrected,  and  considerably 
improved.  8vo,  price  18s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY;  comprehending 

all  the  most  interesting  improvements,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  period,  &c.  &c.  Seventh  Edition.  One  very  thick  8vo.  vol.  £1.  10s. 


THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC ; exhibiting  the 

Characters,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  Morbid  Appearances,  and  im- 
proved Method  of  treating  the  Diseases  of  all  Climates.  By  Robert  Thomas, 
M.D.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo,  18s. 


A SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  PHARMACOPEIA ; being  a 

Treatise  on  Pharmacology  in  general : including  not  only  the  Drugs  and 
Compounds  which  are  used  by  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  but  also  most  of 
those  which  are  used  in  the  Chemical  Arts,  or  which  undergo  Chemical  Pre- 
parations. Sixth  Edition.  8vo,  14s. 
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A SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  DIFFICULT 

PARTURITION,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Management  of  Labours. 

By  Samuel  Merriman,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Fifth  Edition,  with  additions,  8vo, 

Plates,  price  12s. 

“ The  merits  of  this  work  are  already  too  well-known,  and  too  highly  appreciated  by  the 
profession,  to  require  that  we  should  express,  at  any  great  length,  the  high  opinion  we 
entertain  of  what  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  practical  books  of  reference 
in  our  language.” — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


THE  EYE : a Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Preserving  this  Organ  in  a Healthy 
Condition,  and  of  Improving  the  Sight ; to  which  is  prefixed,  A VIEW  OF 
THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE.  By  J.  C. 
August  Franz,  M.D.  With  Plates,  post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 


fOE  MEBICAI.  AND  SURGICA3.  EXAMINATION. 

BY  JOHN  STEGGALL,  M.D., 

LICENTIATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

I. 

A MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  PREPARING 

FOR  EXAMINATION  AT  APOTHECARIES’  HALL.  Ninth  Edition. 
12mo  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

ii. 

A MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS; 

intended  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Examination,  and  Practitioners.  By 
John  Steggall,  M.D.,  and  M.  W.  Hilles,  Surgeon.  One  thick  volume, 
12mo  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 

in. 

GREGORY’S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  THEORETICS. 

The  First  Part,  containing  the  Original  Text,  with  an  Ordo  Verborum  and 
Literal  Translation.  Price  10s. 

IV. 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  CELSUS.  containing  the 

Text,  Ordo  Verborum,  and  Translation.  Price  8s. 

The  above  two  works  comprise  the  entire  Latin  Classics  required  for  Exami- 
nation at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

v. 

A new,  correct,  and  complete  edition  of 

CELSUS  DE  RE  MEDICA,  E RECENSIONS  LEONARDI 

TARGiE.  Price  7s. 

vi. 

TILE  DECOMPOSITIONS  OF  THE  NEW  LONDON 

PHARMACOPOEIA  ; with  Observations  on  the  most  active  preparations. 
Price  3s. 

VII. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 

Medical  Students.  With  Nine  Coloured  Plates.  Price  6s. 
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THE  PHYSICIAN’S  YADE  MECUM ; OR,  MANUAL  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC;  containing  the 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  & c. 
New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  edited  by  Dr,  Ryan.  7s,  6d.  boards. 


A TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN: 

With  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Infants  from  the  Birth.  By  the 
late  Michael  Underwood,  M.D.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  hy  Samuel 
Merriman,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo, 
boards,  15  s. 


BILLARD’S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

INFANTS  ; founded  on  recent  Clinical  Observations  and  Investigations  in 
Pathological  Anatomy,  made  at  the  “ Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouves,”  at 
Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Baron,  with  a Medico-Legal  Disser- 
tation on  the  Viability  of  the  Child.  With  Notes,  by  Dr.  Ollivier  of 
Angers.  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  James 
Stewart,  M.D.,  Late  Physician  to  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
one  of  the  Consulting  Physicians  of  the  Northern  Dispensary  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  In  one  large  8vo  volume,  price  14s.  cloth. 

“ This  translation  of  Dr.  Dillard’s  work  will  supply  a want  felt  to  exist  in  our  medical 
Hterature.  The  author  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  pursuing  pathological  investigations  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and,  as  the  result,  he  has  presented  to  the  world  a book 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  facts  it  contains.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Stewart  has  executed  his  task,  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms.” — Dr.  Johnson’s 
Review,  April,  1840. 

***  The  Author’s  opportunity  for  pursuing  the  necessary  investigation  of  the 
various  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work  may  be  learned  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  occupying  a station  in  the  “ Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouves,”  which  enabled 
him,  in  one  year  alone,  to  examine  the  condition  of  5300  infants,  and  to  extend 
his  anatomical  researches  to  nearly  7 00. 


ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an  Expe- 
rimental Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  Illustrated 
with  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty  Wood-cuts.  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth.  By 
Golding  Bird,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Guy’s  Hospital. 

“ By  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Bird’s  work,  the  student  has  now  all  that  he  can  desire,  in  one 
neat,  concise,  and  well-digested  volume.  The  elements  of  natural  philosophy  are  explained 
in  very  simple  language,  and  iUustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“ This  work  teaches  us  the  elements  of  the  entire  circle  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
clearest  and  most  perspicuous  manner.  Light,  Magnetism,  Dynamics,  Meteorology,  Elec- 
tricity, &c.,  are  set  before  us  in  such  simple  forms,  and  so  forcible  a way,  that  we  cannot 
help  understanding  their  laws,  their  operation,  and  the  remarkable  phenomena  by  which 
they  are  accompanied  or  signified.  As  a volume  of  useful  and  beautiful  instruction  for  the 
young,  and  as  a work  of  general  value  to  both  sexes,  we  cordially  recommend  it.”— Literary 
Gazette. 

“ This  work  marks  an  advance  which  has  long  been  wanting  in  our  system  of  instruction. 
Dr.  Bird  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  elementary  work  of  great  merit,  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably used,  not  only  by  the  medical,  but  by  the  general  student.”— Athene uai. 
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A TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 

AND  GREAT  VESSELS,  and  on  the  Affections  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  them.  By  J.  Hope,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
Third  Edition.  One  thick  8vo  volume,  with  plates,  price  18  s. 

“ The  addition  of  one-third  of  new  matter  to  the  present  volume,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  whole  has  been  revised  and  corrected,  will,  I trust,  sufficiently  prove  my  respect  for  the 
favourable  opinion  of  my  professional  brethren,  as  evinced,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  also 
on  the  European  and  American  continents,  by  the  sale  of  no  less  than  six  or  seven  editions 
and  translations  in  as  many  years.” — Extract  from  Preface. 


OUTLINES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  Herbert  Mayo, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 


THE  SURGEON’S  YADE  MECUM ; A HANDBOOK  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY;  illustrated 
with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  By  Robert  Druitt,  M.R.C.S.  Feap. 
8vo,  cloth,  price  8s,  6d. 


INTERMARRIAGE ; or,  the  Mode  in  which,  and  the  Causes  why, 
Beauty,  Health,  and  Intellect,  result  from  certain  Unions,  and  Deformity, 
Disease,  and  Insanity  from  others ; demonstrated  by  Delineations  of  the 
Structure  and  Forms,  and  Descriptions  of  the  Functions  and  Capacities, 
which  each  Parent,  in  every  Pair,  bestows  on  Children,  in  conformity  with 
certain  Natural  Laws,  and  by  an  account  of  Corresponding  Effects  in  the 
Breeding  of  Animals.  Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  Parents  and  Progeny. 
By  Alexander  Walker.  Octavo  with  Plates,  price  14s.  cloth. 


A CLINICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ENDEMIC  FEVERS 

OF  THE  WEST  INDIES,  intended  as  a Guide  for  the  Young  Practitioner 
in  those  Countries.  By  W.  J.  Evans,  M.D.  Octavo,  cloth,  price  9s, 

“ We  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  every  medical  man  who  leaves  the  shores  of  England 
for  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  full  of  instruction  for  that  class  of  the  profession,  and  indeed 
contains  a great  mass  of  materials  that  are  interesting  to  the  pathologist  and  practitioner  of 
this  country.” — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


A MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY,  Containing  a 

Description  of  Natural  and  Difficult  Labours,  with  their  Management.  In- 
tended chiefly  as  a book  of  reference  for  Students  and  Medical  Practitioners. 
By  James  Reid,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  Webb  Street  Medical 
School.  5s.  6d.  With  Engravings. 

“The  relative  diameters  of  the  pelvis  and  the  foetal  head,  and  the  different  presentations 
of  the  child,  are  all  usefully  represented  by  wood  engravings  among  the  letter-press, 
and  the  book  is  thus  particularly  well  calculated  to  effect  the  objects  of  such  a work.” — 
Lancet. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE  ; designed  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  George  Gregory, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition,  cloth,  price  16  s. 


THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYE. 

By  James  Wardrop,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.  Second 
Edition,  illustrated  with  Eighteen  coloured  Plates.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  j 
Price  30s. 

“ The  republication  of  a work  which  no  subsequent  production  on  ophthalmology  has  [ j 
equalled,  and  which  the  whole  existent  range  of  works  cannot  supplant.” — Lancet. 

The  price  has  been  considerably  reduced  from  the  former  Edition,  hut  the  i ! 
same  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  the  colouring  of  the 
Plates.  ! 


MEDICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  BY  JAMES  ATKINSON, 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  York  County  Hospital,  and  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  Vol.  L royal  8vo.  16s. 

“ We  have  never  encountered  so  singular  and  remarkable  a book.  It  unites  the  German 
research  of  a Plouquet  with  the  ravings  of  Rabelais, — the  humour  of  Sterne  with  the  satire 
of  Democritus, — the  learning  of  Burton  with  the  wit  of  Pindar.” — Dr.  Johnson’s  Review. 


A PRACTICAL  FORMULARY  OF  HOSPITALS,  BRITISH 

AND  FOREIGN ; including  all  the  Medicines  in  use.  By  Michael  Ryan, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  Third  Edition, 
considerably  Enlarged  and  Improved.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

By  the  same  author, 

THE  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  PHARMACOPEIA; 

OR  A CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  BEST  PRESCRIPTIONS.  Containing 
an  account  of  all  New  Medicines,  Doses,  &c. ; Magendie’s  and  Lugol’s  For- 
mularies ; the  Improvements  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  New  Nomen- 
clature ; the  Treatment  of  Poisoning,  Dislocations,  Fractures,  and  Natural 
and  Difficult  Parturition.  3s.  6d.  cloth.  j 

“ A vast  mass  of  information  in  this  little  work,  all  useful  at  the  bedside  of  sickness,  or  in 
the  short  hour  of  leisure  from  professional  toHs  and  anxieties.”— Dr.  Johnson’s  Review. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MEDICAL  HISTORY  & STATISTICS 

OF  THE  BRITISH  LEGION  OF  SPAIN ; comprising  the  results  of 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  in  relation  to  important  questions  in  Surgery.  By 
Rutherford  Alcock,  K.T.S.,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  &c. 
Octavo,  price  5s. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION 

OF  HEALTH  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASES;  compris- 
ing the  Author’s  experience  on  the  Disorders  of  Childhood  and  Old  Age. 
By  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 


A TREATISE  ON  RUPTURES.  BY  AY.  LAAYRENCE, 

F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The  Fifth  Edition,  consi- 
derably enlarged.  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

“ The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Lawrence  is,  that  he  explains  his  views  on 
the  anatomy  of  hernia  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease  in  a manner  which  renders  his 
book  peculiarly  useful  to  the  student.  It  must  be  superfluous  to  express  our  opinion  of  its 
value  to  the  surgical  practitioner.  As  a treatise  on  hernia,  presenting  a complete  view  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  it  stands  in  the  first  rank ; and  for  the  surgeon,  who  does  not  make 
it  his  incessant  and  intimate  study,  it  must  be  impossible  either  to  think  correctly  or  to  act 
with  judgment  and  decision  in  those  cases,  always  difficult  and  complex,  in  which  it  becomes 
requisite  to  operate  on  a strangulated  intestinal  tumour.” — Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY ; comprising  Obser- 
vations on  the  Arrangement,  Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals  ; and  on  the 
History,  Treatment,  and  Anomalies  of  Variola  and  Syphilis.  Illustrated 
with  Cases  and  Dissections.  By  John  Hennen,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  of 
Military  Hospitals.  Third  Edition,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son, 
Dr.  John  Hennen.  8vo,  boards,  16s. 

“ The  value  of  Dr.  Hennen’s  work  is  too  well  appreciated  to  need  any  praise  of  ours.  We 
are  only  required,  then,  to  bring  the  third  edition  before  the  notice  of  our  readers ; and  having 
done  this,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  the  volume  merits  a place  in  every  library,  and  that  no 
military  surgeon  ought  to  be  without  it.” — Medical  Gazette. 
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MEDICAL  BOTANY ; OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  & DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  of  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  ; comprising  a popular  and  scientific  account  of 
poisonous  vegetables,  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  By  John  Stephenson, 
M.D.,  and  James  Morss  Churchill,  F.L.S.  New  edition,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Burnett,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King’s  College, 
London.  In  three  handsome  royal  8vo  volumes,  illustrated  by  Two  hundred 
Engravings,  beautifully  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature,  price  Six  Guineas, 
cloth  lettered. 

“ So  high  is  our  opinion  of  this  work,  that  we  recommend  every  student  at  college,  and 
every  surgeon  who  goes  abroad,  to  have  a copy,  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  his 
library.” — Dr.  Johnson’s  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  No.  41. 

“ The  price  is  amazingly  moderate,  and  the  work  deserving  of  every  encouragement.” — 
Medical  Gazette. 

“ The  authors  of  medical  botany  have  amply  redeemed  the  pledge  which  their  first  number 
imposed  on  them.  The  work  forms  a complete  and  valuable  system  of  Toxicology  and  Materia 
Medica.  It  will  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  medical  practitioners  and  general 
readers.” — Lancet. 

“ The  figures  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other  botanical  periodical.” — 
Louden’s  Gardener’s  Magazine. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE  WORK, 

MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY ; OR,  ILLUS- 

trations  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  ANIMALS  AND 
MINERALS  EMPLOYED  IN  MEDICINE,  and  of  the  Preparations 
derived  from  them  ; including  a Popular  and  Scientific  Account  of  Animal, 
Mineral,  Atmospheric,  and  Gaseous  Poisons.  By  John  Stephenson, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.  Forty-five  Coloured  Plates;  royal  8vo,  cloth,  £2.  2s, 

T.  C.  Savill,  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
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